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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


Educational administrators on all levels 
face anew and immeasurably more acutely 
the difficult task of adjusting educational 
programs to the unique crisis in which all 
peace-time values are being reappraised. Not 
only is there a steady decline of enrollments 
among students but a growing number of 
defections among members of the teaching 
staffs, some voluntary, many forced. Among 
us are many who doubt that the humanistic 
content of the curriculum will ever regain 
dominance. Most discussions on reconstruc- 
tion emphasize the role that technocracy 
will play in the new society, whether totali- 
tarian or democratic. We have long referred 
to this as a scientific age, an industrial age, 
an economic age, and so on. The full im- 
pact of these meanings lies ahead. The Char- 
ter of the Atlantic and similar expressions of 
social idealism accent the need of extending 
the fruits of applied science to all the peoples 
of the earth. What this implies is only dimly 
understood by most of us today. It implies, 
of course, a vast resurgence of industrial ac- 
tivity not only to replenish exhausted sup- 
plies but to expand production for a boom 
market that will include jungle as well as 
civilized areas. The skill of hand will dis- 
place the reflective mind intent upon values 
that gained recognition when privilege and 
leisure were served by slaves. In this ad- 
vancing technocracy new opportunities await 
all whose dextrous hands can supply the 
frantic wants of the long economically op- 
pressed and repressed. That this new strug- 
gle for material goods will affect educa- 
tion is all too clear. The immediate and the 
physical will challenge the remote and the 
spiritual. New educational content, new 
types of teachers, new kinds of school plants, 
new kinds of equipment, etc., may quickly 
outmode what today we regard as essential. 
But there are not a few who foresee a dif- 
ferent sort of reactions: a return to satisfac- 
tions craved by lonely minds and starved 
spirits. Man is more than flesh or energy. 


He will never be content to live as a robot. 
His curiosity will still explore the far reaches 
of the dream world whence have come the 
ideas and ideals that establish loyalty, faith, 
justice, philanthropy, beauty, and love. Man 
can not thrive on power or efficiency. These 
create machines. Friendship and brother- 
hood, even though they appear weak, alone 
can appease the hungering spirit which cries 
that man can not live alone. Man exists 
by means of power; he lives and thrives on 
loving and being loved. The art of friend- 
ship will continue to create social beauty. 
Power and efficiency dethroned Lucifer and 
assigned him to the destiny of intrigue and 
hate. 

Amid our editorial reflections we selected 
from our files articles on this and that ‘as 
they appeared to serve educational needs. 
W hat Is the War Doing to Europe’s Chil- 
dren? was written by Professor Lawrence 
A. Averill of the State Teachers College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. From Dean 
Marten ten Hoor, Tulane University, 
came The Place of Philosophy in the Chang- 
ing Curriculum. Five articles consider the 
interests of teachers: The Central Problem 
of the Student Teacher, by Theodore J. 
Carlson of Newark, New Jersey; The Per- 
sonality of the Teacher as It Affects the 
Child, by Professor Charles E. Thompson, 
Department of Educational Psychology, 
University of Texas; The Teachers’ Pay, 
by M. R. Dodd, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Kanawha County, West Virginia; 
Do You Remember? by Lois Rowe, Oak 
Park, Illinois; and Teachers Should Wake 
Up, by Leonard Woolf, who lives in Balti- 
more. 

For many years Geraldine P. Dilla has 
contributed to our columns articles drawn 
from extensive studies and travels in the 
field of art. Professor of the History of Art 
at the University of Kansas City she con- 
tributed What Makes a Painting Great? 

(Continued on page 336) 
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What Is the War Doing to 
Europe’s Children? 


Lawrence A. AVERILL 


D URING the last two weeks of August, 
1939, children in the great urban 
centers of England—one million three 
hundred thousand strong—were drilled 
daily in the technique of evacuation if 
and when war might come. Carrying 
their gas masks, with one day’s supply 
of food slung over their shoulders, and 
with their name tags about their necks, 
hundreds of thousands of England’s 
children, led by twenty thousand of 
their teachers and an additional twenty 
thousand volunteer workers, enacted a 
doleful drama such as probably no na- 
tion or clime had ever before witnessed 
since the dawn of history. With swift 
tempo those uncertain last days of 
August drew to a close. On the twenty- 
ninth of the month—three days before 
war was declared—a vast juvenile host 
of more than 600,000 children, under 
immediate guardianship of their teach- 
ers, was evacuated from London alone. 
On the following day, as the war clouds 


thickened, tens of thousands of mothers 
with children under five years of age, 
together with thousands of expectant 
mothers, left the great city for billeting 
in rural England. On the last day be- 
fore the fateful declaration of war came, 
17,000 of the handicapped children of 
London—the blind, the crippled, the 
defectives and the ill—followed. When 
on the morrow the grim die was cast and 
the war god unleashed his fury upon the 
island, not only London but others of 
the great industrial cities of England 
seemed but ghostly shadows of them- 
selves with the laughter and the shout- 
ing of the children hushed. It was as 
though a modern pied piper of Hamlin 
had piped through the streets of Eng- 
land’s cities and charmed away all their 
juveniles. 

Something of the magnitude of this 
colossal hegira may be appreciated 
when one reflects that the young Lon- 
don evacues assembled at 1,589 points 
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within the city, and entrained at 168 
different stations, and were dispatched 
to no fewer than 271 destinations out- 
side the metropolitan area; not a single 
child casualty occurred during the evac- 
uation and not a single child was found 
to be missing after the great trek was 
ended, Thus to the comparative safety 
of the remote towns and villages of 
England came overnight nearly a mil- 
lion and a half city children, most of 
whom had never before seen a moor or 
a hedgerow or meadow. From Camden 
Town they came, and from the slum 
areas behind Paddington Station; from 
the shabbly tenement district south of 
the Thames, and from shabby Soho, 
they came, teeming tens of millions of 
them, with their pale faces, with their 
gutter-snipe ways, with their dirt and 
with their vermin. Side by side with 
this flotsam and jetsam of the great city 
came also the Lord Fauntleroys from 
Regent Park and the elegant mansions 
in the north of London. From the dingy 
dock roads of Liverpool; from the 
mean streets of Manchester and Leeds 
and Birmingham, they came in ever- 
swelling millions. In addition to the 
children thus evacuated em masse by 
the authorities, other hundreds of thou- 
sands went independently to relatives 
and to boarding schools in remote dis- 
tricts where reasonable safety might be 
expected, though the sequel showed that 
the rural areas of Surrey and Kent were 
not to escape unscathed from the bomb- 
ing. 
Hundreds of English hamlets awoke 
overnight to find their homes invaded 
and their hearthstones requisitioned by 
these crowding millions of evacuated 
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children whose standards were utterly 
different from their own, whose back- 
ground was in no way similar, and 
who spoke almost a different language. 
In any other circumstances, the conserv- 
ative householders of rural England 
would have arisen in righteous wrath. 
But under these circumstances, when 
already the roar of bombers in the south- 
eastern sky could be heard, the fathers 
and mothers across England from one 
end to the other opened both their 
homes and their arms to the newcomers. 
Of course, everything was disrupted— 
schools, welfare centers, medical service, 
as well as family life itself. But the 
stolid Englanders rose to the emergency 
and carried on. Even the dirt and grime 
brought among them by the children 
from London’s slums did no more than 
bring temporary consternation to the 
ranks of the conservative country dwell- 
ers. What though scores of the young 
evacues had never slept with their 
clothes off? Or had never enjoyed a 
“soapy” bath? Or had not even remote 
understanding of what might be con- 
sidered by rural English mothers to be 
the elements of honesty, straightfor- 
wardness and courtesy? And what 
though, to the horror of these same 
mothers, their young foster charges were 
lousy and vermin-infested? Doctors and 
nurses, aided and abetted by impromptu 
barbers, did yeoman work in the early 
days of the influx of evacues in cleaning 
up and delousing the newcomers. And 
what, too, though millions of them had 
never tasted vegetables, nor seen such 
a staple delicacy as a milk pudding? Ac- 
customed only to the south London fish 
and chips—traditionally a bit of fish 
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fried in fat with potatoes and carried 
home in a cone made from a newspaper 


*—the youngsters learned surprisingly 


soon to relish the more stable fare of 
the countryside, and their foster parents 
were happily rewarded, as the weeks 
sped past, with the spectacle of pale 
little Londoners changed into brown 
and bronzed country children, picking 
blackberries and feeding the pigs and the 
chickens. 

The whole experience has been a 
great shock to the conventional pattern 
of English family life. The foster homes 
have been overcrowded with the 
evacues; the village schools have had 
to go on double sessions—one half day 
for the native and the other half for 
the immigrant children; family life has 


been rudely shaken by the compulsory , 


extension of the home circle to make 
room for the city urchins; visits from 
anxious and often complaining city 
parents have frequently been uncomfort- 
able; criticism and fault-finding have 
multiplied. These things have been, of 
course, inevitable in the topsy-turvy life 
of England during the past two years. 
Many of the parents of the evacuated 
children have never been reconciled to 
letting their boys and girls leave them, 
and tens of thousands of them have 
been spirited back home.‘Tens of thou- 
sands more, particularly as they have 
passed their thirteenth year, have grown 
restless in the great rural sections, and 
have themselves insisted upon return- 
ing. At 14 they commonly have felt it 
far better to be at work in some one or 
other of the great sprawling war in- 
dustries*in the cities than to be so far 
isolated from the sardine-box type of 
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life they had known and understood 
from childhood. 

On the whole, while millions of chil- 
dren who were evacuated have returned 
to their city homes, it appears to have 
been the boys and girls from the 
crowded industrial sections that have 
gone back in the greatest numbers. The 
more well-to-do parents, who have 
means wherewith to board their chil- 
dren outside the cities, or to send them 
away to boarding schools, or who have 
relatives in position to receive them, 
have steeled themselves to the separa- 
tion and, save in temporary lulls in the 
bombing such as have characterized re- 
cent weeks, have insisted that they re- 
main away from danger. With the more 
humble parents, however, the case has 
been quite different. Even though at- 
tempts were made quite consistently by 
the government to billet evacuated chil- 
dren in every case possible in families 
comparable on the socio-economic scale 
with those from which they came, there 
has been, of course, no way to prevent 
the cogent operation of home-sickness 
on the part of the children and yearnings 
on the part of the fathers and mothers. 
Unquestionably, the majority of such 
children from congested areas have re- 
turned to them, preferring danger, and 
possible mutilation and death, to separa- 
tion from parents and siblings. East- 
End Londoners are reputed to be the 
most home-loving of all men, and they 
have certainly demonstrated the 
strength of the trait by keeping their 
families intact even amidst falling 
timbers and screaming bombs. 

To a degree, the danger to the chil- 
dren has been mitigated by the rapid 
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increase in number of Anderson shelters. 
At the outbreak of the war 30 months 
ago there were few such huts available. 
Today, with the opportunities for 
shelter afforded by the miles of Lon- 
don’s Underground supplemented by 
tens of thousands of bomb-proof shelters 
and cellars, the situation has been vastly 
improved.” Even so, the effects of air- 
raids and bombing upon hundreds of 
thousands of children cannot be said to 
be other than demoralizing in the ex- 
- treme.“ True, they have become, like 
their elders, amazingly inured to the 
peril that swoops down upon them from 
the skies, and we hear of the endless 
humanitarian deeds of bravery that 
these youngsters enact on every side, 
from fire-fighting to assisting in removal 
of the dead and dying from the horrible 
entombment that may occur momen- 
tarily anywhere and in any neighbor- 
hood.’ True, too, London’s children have 
developed a calm and steadfastness, a 
poise and a self-discipline, that are noth- 
ing short of marvelous to witness, But 
¥ London’s children—like all the other 
children of the great cities in the war 
zone—are growing up amid conditions 
that are the reverse of desirable for 
childhood anywhere Often completely 
unschooled, at best having but a modi- 
cum of educational opportunity in the 
formal sense, hardened by the horror 
that greets eye and ear, blast-shocked 
and crippled, often hungry and afraid, 
their personalities embittered and torn, 
they are receiving but a poor preparation 
for life in the world tomorrow after 
the bombers have streaked home for the 
last time. The full extent of the wear 
and tear upon children’s nerves and 
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emotions wrought by these unfortunate 
experiences cannot be calculated by any 
known standard of judging. One can but 
hope that the esprit de corps which they 
are building, along with the cheerful- 
ness and even the jesting with which 
they meet whatever comes, will in a 
measure and in the long run compensate 
for the inevitably destructive influences 
that have been unleashed around them. 
It is indeed an ill wind that blows no- 
body good, and it may well be that 
future generations of Londoners will be 
found not unworthy of their sires who 
in these trying years of all-out war have 
upheld to the world a morale that has 
amazed us all. 

Of the effects of the war upon chil- 
dren in other sections of Europe we 
have but the most meagre information. 
I have been recently in communication 
with the Secretary-General of the Save- 
The-Children International Union, at 
Geneva, and with the International 
Bureau of Education, and am assured 
that next to nothing has been published 
anywhere with reference to the un- 
speakable tragedy of childhood in a 
world at war. A communication received 
from Dr. Bertel Nyberg, Vice-President 
of the Finnish Central Union for Child 
Welfare, is about the only document 
available, with the exception of discus- 
sions in a few English and an occasional 
German periodical. Dr. Nyberg refers, 
on the one hand, to the physical and 
the mental sufferings of the Finnish 
children in the early months of the war 
experienced in snow-shelters, orphan- 
ages, overcrowded rural foster homes 
wherein decent accommodations for 10 
persons were often stretched to house 
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70 to 80, to pestilences, malnutrition and 
fever that stalked everywhere; and, on 
the other hand, Dr. Nyberg refers to 
the amazing morale and determined 
consecration of Finland’s children. “In 
times like these,” he says, “children 
mature rapidly. Already there are little 
heroes. . .. What do you think of a boy 
of 11 who presents himself for service 
in the army—and was accepted? Or of 
a little girl who every day milked 10 
cows and then did all the work of a 
dairy-maid? Or of a boy of 15—a town 
boy—who every day leads a string of 
carts to the farm where he is lodged 
without giving one thought to the aero- 
planes that fly overhead? And of a mad- 
cap fellow of 8 who slipped into the 
courtyard of the house during an alarm 
and while bombs rained all around 
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defended the home and the fatherland 


with his little wooden gun?” 

A salute to these beleaguered, magnifi- 
cent children of Europe, pawns of fate 
in a gigantic chess game! In their 
bravery, their poise, their faith, a salute 
—a salute and an accolade! And with 
the accolade, a prayer—a prayer that the 
air-raid sirens, the black-outs, the gas- 
masks, the buttressed windows, the raid 
shelters, the camp schools, the hostels, 
and the consequent realism of total war 
as an imminent reality, may continue 
unknown to the boys and girls of the 
United States. We covet for them the 
full realization of all the best and finest 
in their dreams of tomorrow, without 
the black shadows of war from the skies 
falling cataclysmically across them and 
transforming them into nightmares. 


Give me the money that has been spent on war, and I will clothe 
every man, woman and child in an attire of which kings and queens 
would be proud. I will build a schoolhouse in every valley over the 
whole earth. I will crown every hillside with a place of worship con- 
secrated to the gospel of peace-—CHaARLES SUMNER. 





The Shadows Lengthen 


The flush of dawn had passed before I knew 
the morning glories glowed upon the wall, 
or that the pungent honeysuckle grew 
ambrosial, and the hollyhocks were tall. 


High noon had come, when, in a mist of rain, 

I picked a glistening cherry from the tree; 

and found, among low-tendrilled vines, the stain 
of ripened berries; and a honey bee. 


The heavy scent that rose from growing things 
awakened sleeping thoughts. Abundance lay 
before me in the heat that mid-day brings 

to fruit and flowers and children at their play. 


The four o’clock has opened wide its bell. 
The flush of youth has passed; all is still well. 


Gxiapys Vonpy ROBERTSON 





The Place of Philosophy in the 
Changing Curriculum 


MArTEN TEN Hoor 


A IDEALLY adequate discussion of the 
subject of this essay would require 
a definition of all the meanings of both 
terms and a consideration of all relations 
which might appropriately be asserted 
to exist between them. Since this is im- 
practicable, I shall limit myself to defin- 
ing those subjects, which in my opinion, 
may properly be subsumed under the 
term philosophy, after which I shall 
attempt to determine the proper place 
of each of them (a) in an ideal system 
or logical hierarchy of the sciences; (b) 
in a real curriculum which is based upon 
the same principle as the ideal system 
but which only partially and imperfectly 
realizes it; and (c) in various contem- 
porary revisions of such a curriculum. 
To construct an ideal hierarchy which 
will be useful as a model for all curric- 
ula, it is necessary to find some charac- 
teristic or characteristics which all sub- 
jects of the standard liberal arts cur- 
riculum have in common. The fact that 
every science’ seeks to reach concepts 
and principles which are all-inclusive 
and final in its particular field, suggests 
such a principle. If we think of such a 
system after the analogy of a river sys- 
tem, the most highly specialized sciences 
would be the rills and brooks. The most 


1 The term is used in this essay in the sense 
of an organized body of knowledge, that is, 
as synonymous with “subject” and “discipline.” 


inclusive concepts and principles of such 
sciences would themselves be materials 
for inclusion in the concepts and princi- 
ples of more general sciences in the same 
field. As the hierarchy progressed, 
conceptualizations and generalizations 
would become constantly more inclusive. 
The ultimate science would be a science 
which comprehended reality in terms of 
one or more substantives with their 
appropriate adjectives. Such a hierarchy 
would represent a logical development 
from trustworthy observation to perfect 
understanding, from empirical science, 
through intermediate syntheses, to meta- 
physics. Though contemporary science 
is far from revealing the singleness of 
logical direction and the perfection of 
logical structure which characterizes the 
ideal hierarchy discussed above, we can 
nevertheless discover there segments of 
directive lines and incomplete and par- 
tially isolated relationships among 
groups of sciences which exemplify the 
basic ordering principle of the hierarchy, 
namely, the principle of inclusiveness. 
When we pass from a consideration 
of logical systems of arrangement of 
the sciences to a consideration of ar- 
rangements of sciences in college or 
university curricula, attention must be 
called to the unfortunate but unavoid- 
able discrepancy between the ideal sys- 
tem and the real curriculum. The ideal 
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system is the expression of a simple and 
pure motive, namely, the desire to be 
logical. The actually existing curriculum 
is the expression of a complex of mo- 
tives, many of them ulterior, for ex- 
ample to save money, to satisfy the 
students, etc. Since I am more concerned 
with the determination of the position 
which philosophy ought to occupy than 
with the position which it does occupy I 
shall attempt to “place” philosophy in a 
curriculum which will in general be 
modeled after the logical hierarchy but 
which will contain those gaps and con- 
tradictions and compromises which are 
the unavoidable consequences of the 
present state of the sciences. 

What now is the place of philosophy 
in this imperfect system? In order to 
meet the issue as directly as possible, I 
shall take the term philosophy to denote 
those subjects commonly “offered” by 
departments of philosophy, namely, 
ethics, aesthetics, a group of courses rep- 
resented by political or social philosophy, 
logic, theory of knowledge, metaphysics, 
and history of philosophy. 

Ethics seeks to make the moral life of 
mankind intelligible by discovering the 
ultimate concepts of moral value upon 
which conduct is based or claims to be 
based. Because ethical concepts are in- 
clusive of the concepts of economics and 
political science and jurisprudence, just 
as the concepts of these sciences are in 
turn inclusive of the specific practices, 
acts, and laws which constitute the data 
of these sciences, the concepts and princi- 
ples of ethics are necessarily more funda- 
mental than those of the social sciences. 
It seems obvious therefore that for logi- 
cal reasons, if for no other, students of 
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the social sciences should take a course 
in ethics. 

After taking due note of the fact that 
aesthetics is concerned with ultimate 
concepts of value underlying art appre- 
ciation and aesthetic judgment, nothing 
further need be said about this philo- 
sophical discipline except that it stands in 
the same logical relationship to the 
sciences which deal with the arts as 
ethics does to the social sciences and 
that therefore the problems are the same 
in both cases. 

Let us next consider a group of sub- 
jects offered by departments of philoso- 
phy of which Political Philosophy, 
Social Philosophy, and Philosophy of 
Religion are examples. Let us select 
political philosophy as representative of 
this group. One of the special difficulties 
which we have to face is the differen- 
tiation of political philosophy and politi- 
cal science. Whatever the correct differ- 
entiation of these two subjects may be, 
it seems obvious that the ideal course 
would be a combined course in political 
theory and political philosophy which 
would be conducted as a joint venture by 
the Department of Political Science and 
the Department of Philosophy. I do 
not know of any objection to this ar- 
rangement except the very practical one 
of departmental allergies. It goes with- 
out saying that the serious student of 
political science should at some time in 
his academic career take a course in 
ethics. 

If we apply the principle of inclusive- 
ness in attempting to locate logic in the 
ideal hierarchy and in the real cur- 
riculum which approximates this hier- 


archy, where does logic belong? Logic 
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reduces the data furnished by an analysis 
of the life or activity of thought to 
formal concepts and procedural princi- 
ples. In view of the fact that in logic 
thought becomes self-conscious and self- 
critical, it can justly lay claim to possess 
expert knowledge of the intellectual 
processes upon which discovery and veri- 
fication and correction in all the sciences 
depend. It would seem to follow that, 
at least from the standpoint of method, 
logic is the most inclusive of all the 
sciences and that it should therefore be 
a general prerequisite in any curriculum. 

This is an assertion the truth of which 
seems much more obvious before than 
after critical analysis. Attempt at proof 
reveals at once that the assertion implies, 
among other things, that there is a high 
degree of transfer of skill from the 
study of methods in logic to the use of 
methods in a special science, both with 
respect to critical understanding and 
with respect to skillful use. Everyone 
knows, first, that this proposition is by 
no means self-evident and, secondly, that 
there is no body of tested fact at hand in 
support of it. I shall therefore content 
myself here with the assertion that I 
believe in this proposition but with cer- 
tain reservations. 

First of all, if the emphasis in the 
teaching and study of logic is wholly, 
or almost wholly, upon description, the 
student may complete such a study with 
an extensive theoretical knowledge of 
the structure and laws of thought but 
without either interest or skill in the 
useful or even in the honorable employ- 
ment of such knowledge. The more 
formal and abstract the type of logic is, 
the farther it obviously is from the 
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concrete life of thought from which the 
forms, relations, and procedural rules 
are derived. The more difficult also is 
the task to apply, in a vital and useful 
way, what has been learned from a study 
of these forms, relations, and procedures 
to the concrete problems which the mind 
has to face in the special sciences. Since 
symbols are signs for things and since 
one is soon conditioned to “think in 
them” and even to become completely 
absorbed in their manipulation, the “na- 
tive” propaedeutic value of logic is in- 
versely proportional to the degree of 
formalism and abstractness of the type 
of logic studied. The type of logic 
course for which we can safely claim 
significant transfer value is one in which 
the normative interest is predominant, 
in which the invention and manipulation 
of symbols and forms are not allowed 
to become ends in themselves, and in 
which interesting and fresh illustrative 
material is selected from as great a 
variety of special sciences as possible 
and used as much as possible to point 
a logical or, if you prefer, intellectual 
moral, 

In so far as theory of knowledge 
helps us to understand the implications 
of the various types of knowing and to 
define the nature of truth, in short, to 
see knowledge with a clear eye, it is a 
special science, justified to exist by the 
fact that it contributes its bit to under- 
standing. For this purpose, each science 
is a potential source of information. 
Since some of the conclusions to which 
theory of knowledge comes may, at least 
in the case of some of the sciences, de- 
termine the intellectual attitude of the 
scientist and may influence his selection 
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of process and method, theory of knowl- 
edge must be granted to have some 
propaedeutic value. In this connection I 
would like to suggest that the sharp 
separation of logic and theory of knowl- 
edge which is characteristic of so many 
of our curricula is a mistake. It seems to 
me that the adventure of acquiring 
knowledge should be studied as a whole. 
The divorce of the study of nature and 
method, of method and process, of 
process and quality of result, of implica- 
tion and consequence, is artificial and 
disorganizing. It is not good philosophy 
and it is worse pedagogy. 

The history of philosophy is a record 
of man’s adventures in ultimate ideas. 
Some of these, as we have seen above, 
represent partial syntheses, attained on 
some level of the hierarchy, as in the 
case of ethics; some are cosmic ultimates, 
as in the case of metaphysics. In the his- 
tory of philosophy, as we know it, we 
see that the constant aim has been to 
attain all inclusive insights, though ac- 
complishment has often fallen short of 


The problem of determining the 
number and order of the philosophical 
disciplines in the departmental cur- 
riculum is a more practical as well as a 
more difficult one. The degree of dif- 
ficulty is in inverse ratio to the amount 
of student time available. Thus in the 
case of the student who is going to de- 
vote his life to the study and teaching 
of philosophy, the selection and order 
of courses is not very important, because 
wrong beginnings and mistakes in em- 
phasis will be in time corrected, and 
more or less automatically so. Never- 
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this end. The special sciences are to a 
considerable extent a record of the ad- 
ventures which these philosophic ideas 
have had when they were applied to 
concrete problems. It is not difficult to 
determine the place of the histories of 
the special philosophical disciplines in 
the curriculum. The proper place of the 
general history of philosophy is more 
difficult to determine. Ideally, the study 
of it should be a running accompaniment 
to any systematic program of studies. 
In my opinion, the study of the history 
of philosophy, on the one hand, creates 
an intellectual atmosphere and, on the 
other hand, provides an intellectual back- 
ground for the study of any special sci- 
ence or group of sciences. It does for 
the intellectual personality what broad 
social experience does for the social per- 
sonality: it makes it sensitive, adaptable, 
critical, and wise. The study of it is 
truly sophisticating, in the literal and 
good sense of the term. Philosophy di- 
rects learning and life. Its purpose is to 
derive and appraise values. 


theless, one order may be better than 
another and in the hope that mine is 
one of the better ones I shall submit it 
here. The reference is to the traditional 
curriculum. 

I suggest that the student who expects 
to continue his study of philosophy 
through the graduate school and to be- 
come a philosopher, or at least a teacher 
of philosophy, should begin with three 
or four semester courses in the history 
of philosophy. I prefer to introduce the 
student by way of history, first, because 
it describes the emergence of the prob- 
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lems and the development of solutions 
in their original intellectual and cultural 
environment, that is, in their native 
haunts; secondly, because it shows how 
they arose out of the intellectual and 
spiritual experiences of the philosopher; 
and, thirdly, because by means of a skill- 
ful combination of the chronological and 
ideological method the record can be 
shown to have a regular movement; 
not, to be sure, the simple forward 
movement of a single melody but the 
complex sweep of polyphony. 

Having had a thorough orientation 
in the history of philosophy, the student 
will have acquired some knowledge of 
all, and will not be unprepared for any, 
of the other philosophical disciplines. 
The order in which he takes them is 
therefore not a matter of great im- 
portance. However, I believe that logic 
and theory of knowledge should come 
first and metaphysics last. If we apply 
the principle of inclusiveness, it is ob- 
vious that the future specialist in one of 
the philosophical disciplines should se- 
lect from among the subjects outside of 
the philosophy group for special atten- 
tion those sciences to which his specialty 
is logically most closely related in the 
ideal hierarchy. Thus, for example, the 
aesthetician should be specially attentive 
to the arts, the moralist to the social sci- 
ences, — 

In the case of the student who in- 
tends to confine his formal study of 
philosophy to what is euphemistically 
termed “majoring” in it, the problem of 
selection and order becomes acute. 
Every solution is a compromise. Assum- 
ing that he takes no less than six semes- 
ter courses, it is my notion that in the 
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first two semesters he should take a 
course which may be named “The Prob- 
lems of Thinking and Knowing.” The 
course would be a combination of logic 
(as propaedeutic) and theory of knowl- 
edge, as these disciplines have been de- 
fined above. The course would therefore 
be concerned with the emergence and 
development of four problems and the 
solution to them, namely, of the source 
of knowledge, the object of knowledge, 
the methods of acquiring knowledge, 
and the nature of truth. The approach 
may be either historical or systematic. 
For the second year I suggest a two 
semester course in the history of phi- 
losophy, and for the third year two 
semester courses to be selected from the 
other philosophical disciplines, these 
courses to be related to the student’s 
minor or to some special interest of his. 

If the student is to take only one 
course in philosophy, I believe he should 
take that course which is most closely 
related to all his other courses. Only 
two courses are so related, metaphysics 
and the course described above and 
named “The Problems of Thinking and 
Knowing.” Since metaphysics is the at- 
tempted synthesis of all content and 
since it demands philosophic knowledge 
and skill of an advanced nature, I do 
not think it is suitable. The other course, 
however, because it deals with method 
and is thus propaedeutic to all the sci- 
ences, is well suited to be a general 
service course. In fact, I believe that a 
rather good case could be made out for 
making this course a general undergrad- 
uate requirement. The course would be 
a catch-all and would contain scientific 
and literary students and several va- 
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rieties of pre-professional students, all 
of whom would find in the course a com- 
mon basis and a common interest. A spe- 
cial effort should be made in this course 
to select illustrative material from as 
many of the sciences as possible. Sev- 
eral good purposes will be served by 
this: (1) the course will have been saved 
from tedious occupation with the hoary 
examples of right and wrong thinking 
contained in the standard logic texts, 
examples which have in some institu- 
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tions become a part of campus tradition; 
(2) each student will find examples 
from his own field of interest and may 
thus come to feel that the course deals 
with something important and vital; 
(3) the appeal to special interest and 
the widely representative character of 
the illustrative material will have the 
combined effect of demonstrating to all 
students that the problems with which 
the course deals are basic to all the sci- 
ences. 


Ill 


We must now consider the place of 
these disciplines in the changing cur- 
riculum. During the past fifteen or 
twenty years, attempts to reorganize the 
curriculum in accordance with sound 
pedagogic and logical principles have 
not only been more numerous but they 
have been more radical. All these 
schemes have attracted comment; some 
have aroused heated controversy. It is 
the special virtue of the division system, 
one of the most important of contem- 
porary reorganizations, that it has com- 
pelled educational administrators and 
departmentalists to consider the question 
of the logical relationship of depart- 
ments to one another and to overcome 
the weaknesses of the “pulverized” cur- 
riculum. In view of the fact that the 
division system is based on logical rela- 
tionship of courses with respect both to 
method and content, it lends itself ad- 
mirably to the application of the prin- 
ciple of inclusiveness laid down in this 


2The University of Chicago department of 
philosophy has worked out an impressive scheme 
in which groups of philosophy courses are so 
arranged as to be suitable to prepare for, or to 
accompany, special divisional programs. 


paper. Thus it seems naturally to sug- 
gest that the upper division student in 
the social sciences should certainly take 
ethics and political philosophy; the stu- 
dent in the humanities division, aes- 
thetics and history of philosophy; the 
student in the natural sciences, advanced 
logic and history of philosophy.’ Provi- 
sion for lower division students who 
have already determined on their field 
of specialization can be made in the 
lower division by offering special intro- 
ductory courses such as Introduction to 
Ethics, etc. If staff or finances or both 
do not permit of so much variety, a 
single course could be offered for all 
lower division students, e.g., “Problems 
of Thinking and Knowing.” 

In some institutions, both in those 
which have and which do not have the 
university college, there have lately 
been introduced survey courses. I am 
familiar with two types of survey courses 
in philosophy: one which undertakes to 
acquaint the student with all, or almost 
all, the problems of philosophy, and 
another which undertakes a survey of 
the history of philosophy. I believe that 
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these programs are much too ambitious. 
Nothing is more fatal for the student 
than to acquire a superficial conception 
of a philosophical problem. He will ac- 
cept, in consequence, a superficial solu- 
tion, and will spend valuable hours in 
useless disputation. He will acquire in- 
hibitions and blocks and fixed ideas of 
which he may never get rid, or at any 
rate only after a long period of unlearn- 
ing and rediscovery. The same danger 
threatens in the case of the hasty tour 
through the history of philosophy. Su- 
perficial interpretations of philosophic 
periods or movements acquired during 
a sort of summer vacation tour through 
the history of philosophy not only spoil 
the student for sound work in philos- 
ophy; they also mislead many a future 
teacher and scholar in some field outside 
of philosophy. All of us are familiar 
with the sophomoric, sometimes stupid, 
sometimes flatly wrong, interpretations 
of the Sophists, the Scholastics, the Ren- 
aissance, of Stoicism, French rationalism, 
and Hegelianism which we find in the 
essays and textbooks of history, political 
science, sociology, etc., and to bring our 
criticism up to date, in contemporary 
writings in the fields of political, social 
and economic thought. No doubt some 
of these authorities had more than a 
survey course. How much worse would 
matters stand if they had had no more. 

Other comparatively recent innova- 
tions introduced into the curriculum are 
reading and honors courses. These in- 
novations are not so much changes in 
the content of traditional formal courses 
as partial or complete substitutions for 
them. They are usually combined with 
the tutorial system and therefore can 
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not well be considered independently of 
this system. The general purpose of such 
courses is to free the advanced talented 
student from the restrictions of formal 
class work, restrictions designed and ob- 
viously necessary for the irresponsible, 
the indifferent, and the immature. 

I believe that, in general, these in- 
novations are excellent. From the stand- 
point of philosophy in particular, how- 
ever, some reservations seem necessary. 
The reservations are all based upon the 
conviction that the proper instrument of 
philosophy is the dialectic, in the origi- 
nal and literal sense of “talking a thing 
through.” The Socratic dialogue is not 
only a modest way of writing philos- 
ophy; it is the counterpart of an excel- 
lent way of creating philosophy. Much 
good philosophy is likely to be produced 
as a precipitate of conversation between 
several people who are friends of phi- 
losophy as well as of one another. Care- 
ful definition of terms, clarification of 
issues, mutual correction, and final at- 
tainment of agreement, or unavoidable 
disagreement, are the profitable prod- 
ucts of philosophical conversation be- 
tween a few, but not too many, students 
of philosophy. Freedom and self-reli- 
ance—undeniable gains—may be ob- 
tained at the cost of too much loss of 
restraint and guidance. The greatest 
danger from too much freedom which 
threatens at least one type of philosophy 
student, namely, the brilliant and san- 
guine type, is that he will, unknown to 
his preceptors and even unknown to 
himself, settle upon some sacred phil- 
osophic cow and henceforth consider all 
other animals in the philosophic zoo as 
mere curiosities. Although I grant that 
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a tutor may help to protect the student 
against this, I am inclined to feel that 
frequent contact with other talented stu- 
dents is an important safeguard. 
Moreover, the tutor himself may be 
contributing, though unwittingly, to di- 
recting the student’s thought into one 
channel and, because of his conviction, 
dialectical skill, and attractive person- 


In concluding this essay I would like 
to recall that at the outset I noted the 
fact that there is no one authoritative 
definition of philosophy, of any one of 
the philosophical disciplines, of the 
traditional liberal arts curriculum, and 
certainly not of the changing curricu- 
lum. In every college and university, 
the problem not only of determining 
but also of protecting the place of phi- 
losophy in the curriculum is in some 
respects a unique one. For that reason I 
have advocated general principles rather 
than specific procedures. 

I am not at all sure that we should 
ever attempt to do much more than this, 
for I believe that the educational task 
of philosophy in the university is as 
much the diffusion of the philosophical 
spirit as the contribution of a certain 
body of information. In the matter of 
curricular organization, the task of phi- 
losophy is not so much to find its own 
place as to call constant attention to 
logical relationships and pedagogic prin- 
ciples which should be observed in the 
organization of any curriculum. 

Because I believe that philosophy is 
not so much a collection of special sci- 
ences as a method, attitude, and spirit 
which should be manifested in all the 
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ality, be serving as an instrument of con- 
version rather than of enlightenment. 
For this reason, I think that in the case 
of these innovations we should guard 
carefully against the danger of letting 
the student withdraw too much and too 
far from the range of influence of other 
instructors and from his fellow students. 
Discussion tries out ideas. 


IV 


sciences, I believe that it should be the 
most radiating influence on the campus. 
That this spirit and attitude and method 
are recognized as fundamental by our 
colleagues in other fields, their sarcastic 
comments and their slanderous anec- 
dotes notwithstanding, is proved by the 
fact that everybody on the campus 
sooner or later wants to philosophize, 
even the president. Of course, we must 
allow for ulterior motives, especially in 
the case of administrative officers. 
Nevertheless, it is true that every science 
passes through a succession of two atti- 
tudes towards philosophy, which corre- 
spond roughly to the ages of youth and 
maturity. In the period of youth, a 
science, or potential science, is enthu- 
siastic, naive, and self confident and full 
of contempt for the vagueness and the 
confusion and the uncertainties of phi- 
losophy. In maturity, after the task has 
proved to be so much more difficult than 
was expected, when successes have 
turned out to be failures and discoveries 
to be misinterpretations, when doubts in 
the reliability of method and in the 
trustworthiness of concepts have arisen 
to plague the mind, then the scientist 
turns philosopher, often without realiz- 


ing it. Had he in his youth studied 
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philosophy and acquired some of the 
philosopher’s wisdom on the subject of 
logical method, the nature of concepts, 
and the nature of truth, his ultimate 
conversion would not have come so late 
or have been so violent. 

These matters being thus, as I think 
they are, I see no reason why depart- 
ments of philosophy should not occa- 
sionally speak out, with dignity and re- 
straint to be sure, on the subject of the 
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proper place of philosophy in the cur- 
riculum. Heaven forbid that we should 
emulate the example of some of our 
colleagues and “bark” for students and 
lobby for a place in the sun by making 
immodest or unsupportable claims. 
However, other sciences need the in- 
fluence of philosophy and philosophy 
needs the contacts with the sciences. And 
modesty, says Socrates, is no virtue in a 
needy man. 


He said, “I see.’ And they said: “He's crazy; crucify him.” He still 
said: “I see.” And they said: “He’s an extremist.” And they toler- 
ated him. And he continued to say: “I see. And they said: “He’s ec- 
centric.” And they rather liked him, but smiled at him. And he stub- 
bornly said again: “I see.” And they said: “T here’s something in what 
he says.” And they gave him half an ear. But he said as if he’d never 
said it before: “I see.” And at last they were awake; and they gath- 
ered about him and built a temple in his name. And yet he only said: 
“T see.” And they wanted to do something for him. “What can we 
do to express to you our regret?” He only smiled. He touched them 
with the ends of his fingers and kissed them. What could they do for 
him? “Nothing more than you have done,” he answered, And what 
was that? they wanted to know. “You see,” he said, “that’s reward 
enough; you see, you see.”’—The Prophet by Horace Traubel. 





Odysseus Addresses His Men 


Anna Louise BARNEY 


Into this pit, deep in Cimmerian land, 

Pour the black blood in sacrificial stream; 

Thrust back that clamoring host, that ominous band 
Of shades who wail of a lost Trojan dream. 


Only Teiresias of this flood shall drink; 


His prophet-eyes must view the distant shore. 


He lifts his reeking lips . 
No, we’ll not shrink . 


Our sons shall dwell in Ithaca once more. 
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The Central Problem of the 
Student Teacher 


THEopoRE J. CARLSON 


VERY year into the schools of our 
K country come a group of enthu- 
siastic, young people. They are enthusi- 
astic because at last they are going to 
do the thing for which they have pre- 
pared. They are going to have first hand 
contact with experiences which hitherto 
have only been a matter for discussion, 
a topic for talk. Dreams of years are 
about to turn into actualities with the 
promise of thrilling events and activi- 
ties. 

At last, the student is going to teach. 
This group of enthusiastic people are 
the student teachers which each year 
come from our teachers colleges and 
colleges of education. After four years 
of intensive study, a prospect of emo- 
tional release is presented; a new vista 
of activity seems to draw near; the cul- 
mination of endeavor approaches. The 
student is inspired, exhilarated, because, 
to repeat the phrase that runs through 
his mind, he is going to teach. 

The student-teacher’s enthusiasm and 
confidence is largely justified because he 
is well equipped. For a long time he 
has worked sincerely and diligently on 
approximating a mastery of the subject 
matter in his field. He has studied un- 
ceasingly educational techniques and 
educational problems. He has witnessed 
innumerable lessons through his hours 
of observation. In short, he is well con- 
ditioned for the job. 


I 


There is one factor, however, which 
he does not take into account. His an- 
ticipation envisages an easy transfer 
from one type of work to another, some- 
thing like starting a new term’s work 
but a more exciting and interesting term 
than any before. He thinks that he will 
be able to work within the same frame- 
work of attitudes and values which he 
now possesses. It does not occur to him 
that there may be changes that will in- 
volve him as an individual, that will 
disrupt his personality, that will remold 
his entire being. He is well trained, and 
he knows that he has abilities, but he is 
not conscious of the basic problem which 
confronts him. The central problem of 
the student-teacher is the difficulty 
which he meets in making the social and 
personality re-adjustment which is de- 
manded by his new situation. 

The student-teacher is not conscious 
of this central problem of readjustment 
because he has not been prepared to 
think about it. In the first place, the 
problem is usually not clearly defined 
or stated. The question seems so appar- 
ent that few have taken the pains to 
examine it. Of course, it is realized that 
the student-teacher will have an adjust- 
ment to make, but that adjustment is 
general with every one in any new sit- 
uation. It is not a problem peculiar to 
the field, and little could be gained by 
discussing or talking about it. It is a 
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sort of postulate which is taken for 
granted. It needs neither proof nor ex- 
planation. It is assumed, and then for- 
got, that the student-teacher will have 
an adjustment to make. 

The second and more important rea- 
son why the student-teacher is not pre- 
pared is that the question is one of 
those indeterminate, changing human 
matters which are inevitably the concern 
of the individual himself. It is not a 
subject which would be suited to a col- 
lege course. It is such a problem of vital 
experience that the course technique, 
splendid for conveying knowledge of 
secondary experience, would not work. 
Furthermore, no previous preparation 
would do much good because it is a 
matter that must be solved during and 
through the actual living time of the 
experience. It is a question of psycho- 
logical change very similar to physical 
growth in certain respects. Acclimatiza- 
tion can not be greatly increased or 
stimulated by conscious thought. It is a 
matter of the working out of time. 

A little priming, a little previous 
warning, however, would prove very 
helpful to the student teacher. Although 
he can not do anything about it in terms 
of preparation or study, he should be 
made to realize that he is facing a new 
psychological experience, that, in terms 
of Conrad’s novel, he is approaching a 
Shadowline in which his personality will 
be tested by new, powerful responsibil- 
ities. 

Under the system in which I trained, 
the student-teacher enters a public high 
school which is totally unconnected with 
his college and in many instances is 
miles away. The student-teacher is as- 
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signed to a training teacher who is a 
regular teacher in the high school. Dur- 
ing his first week of the stay in the 
school, the student-teacher observes his 
training teacher’s classes. During the 
second week, he begins to teach one 
class; in the third, he takes two; and 
in the fourth, he takes three. He con- 
tinues teaching three classes a day for 
the rest of the twelve week term. Slight 
modifications, of course, are worked out 
to meet the needs and conditions of the 
local situations. 

Immediately, upon entering the 
school for his first week’s observation, 
the student-teacher realizes he is up 
against something without precedent in 
his experience. He instantly becomes 
conscious of the need for some change 
in his inner attitude. His outer appear- 
ance and behavior are urdoubtedly very 
presentable. The people he meets are 
not aware of what is going on within 
him. It is the student-teacher himself 
who is startled by the new order of 
affairs. Usually, he first meets the prin- 
cipal of the school; and at once, he 
realizes that the principal in talking with 
him considers him as a mature, respon- 
sible person. The principal does not 
treat him as a student but as a member 
of the staff, and the student-teacher sud- 
denly feels a sense of inadequacy in 
carrying out his new role. 

After the talk with the principal, the 
student-teacher meets his training teach- 
er. Once again, he is conscious of a 
groping within himself to assume the 
proper pose in the new type of give and 
take. He is meeting his training teacher 
as a professional colleague. He is not 
particularly used to talking to teachers 
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in this sense, and the relation evokes 
new sensations and emotions within him. 

Then, there is the first day observing 
classes. Those of you who have gone 
through this experience well know what 
I mean. You will remember your emo- 
tions as the children walked into the 
room. For their part, they were sud- 
denly confronted with this amazing 
oddity, awkwardly perched in the back 
of the room. Certainly, they seem to 
say, this is not a new student; but if 
he’s not a student, what is he doing 
sitting at a desk in a class room? Ob- 
viously, no one would be in a school 
room unless he had to be there. Who is 
he? What is he? 

And in his turn, student-teacher is just 
as bewildered. He tries looking back at 
the students meeting their gaze as they 
enter the room; but after a while, that 
seems foolish; and he tries looking out 
of the windows which, presenting only a 
barren outlook, becomes a vacuous oc- 
cupation. He stares back at the students 
without any assurance of gaining his 
repose, and then he decides that he 
might as well look busy. He stares into 
a book or jots something down on a 
piece of paper when finally, to his relief, 
the class begins. 

Perhaps, his training teacher intro- 
duces him, “this is Mr. ——.” Poor 
student-teacher. He squirms, blushes 
perhaps, tries to grin. He gulps. Should 
he stand as a feeble acknowledgment 
of those burning gazes which are now 
on him? He shuffles his feet a bit prepar- 
ing to get up, but his feet catch in the 
desk, and he hastily in fear of losing his 
balance decides luckily to remain still. 

The students, too, have their reac- 
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tions. “Wow,” they say, in a silent mo- 
ment of mass thinking apparently under 
telepathic influences, “What’s a stu- 
dent-teacher? How do they act?” Then, 
throughout the rest of the class, the 
student-teacher is conscious of students 
stealing glances at him to see just how 
he looks or what he is doing. 

The students’ dilemma about a stu- 
dent-teacher becomes very real to them. 
Their attitude enters into another phase 
of the social adjustment which the stu- 
dent teacher must make. That phase is 
the relation of the teacher to the stu- 
dent. In the simple matter of conversa- 
tion, the student-teacher must attempt 
to feel out the bounds of his contact 
with the students. Just how far may he 
go in conversations? Upon what sub- 
jects is it legitimate for him to talk? 
How friendly should he be? How per- 
sonal, how intimate may he be? 

This matter of the teacher’s attitude 
towards the student is aside from the 
out-of-school relations with the students. 
It is through these contacts, most of 
them very brief, that the basis of rela- 
tions between the teacher and students 
is established. The student-teacher is 
subject to many amazing attitudes on 
the part of the students towards him. 

One student-teacher whom I know 
by the name of Brown reports this in- 
cident. Our Mr. Brown was troubled by 
a student who persisted in calling him 
plain, “Brown.” One day after class, he 
said to the boy, “Say, why don’t you 
add a ‘Mr.’ to my name and make it 
‘Mr. Brown’?” 

“Gee whiz,” retorted the boy slap- 
ping his face in utter incredulity, “Gee 
whiz! Are you married?” 
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The personality adjustment differs 
from the social adjustment in that it 
takes place with the individual involv- 
ing no other persons. The student- 
teacher suddenly finds himself at the 
other end of the class different from the 
one he is accustomed to. Upon the in- 
dividual student the responsibility, 
which diminishes in indirect proportion 
to the size of the class, for the success 
or failure of the class is very slight; and 
he can well answer that he doesn’t know. 
His teacher accepts his response and 
either lets him go on his way in sublime 
ignorance or puts forth efforts to make 
him understand. An elaborate motiva- 
tion program is put into operation; and 
if the student responds with a glimmer 
of the right answer, he is congratulated 
on the grounds from the teacher’s point 
of view, that with the added self-con- 
fidence he will be able to go ahead and 
develop for himself the correct response. 

The student-teacher has shortly come 
from some such treatment. Even the 
best of them have spent an enormous 
amount of time in beautiful passivity 
while sitting in a class room. The situa- 
tion is all changed now, and it is changed 
with such rapidity that the student- 
teacher is left without his sense of firm 
anchorage. From this point on he must 
produce and produce in all directions 
and in prodigious amounts. True, he will 
have to admit that he does not know; 
but obviously such a response can not 
go on forever. He is in front of the 
classroom as one who knows. There are 
no two ways about it: The teacher must 
know. 

This business of knowing, however, 
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is not precisely a matter of having the 
facts and ideas in hand. This could be 
taken care of through study at college 
or by the immediate preparation. Pro- 
duction under pressure is the essence of 
the problem. It involves the develop- 
ment of a new attitude. In some cases 
the individual appears to be naturally 
equipped with this ability; others are not 
as fortunate. Basically, it means an as- 
similation in the individual of vast 
amounts of facts, ideas, conceptions, and 
illustrations which can be called forth 
and adapted to the particular situation 
which arises. 

Difficult and trying as it may be this 
twofold adjustment is one that has to 
be made. It becomes the predominant 
factor during the early part of the train- 
ing period. Methods, subject matter, 
teaching philosophies fade into the back- 
ground while the student is confronting 
this real and first-hand problem. For- 
tunately, the goal is eventually reached. 
The human organism takes cognizance 
of the alarm signals, and it sets about to 
adapt itself. With some individuals, it 
takes a long time to be accomplished. 
For other the evolution is rapid. 

At last, the adaptation is made and if 
not wholly, at least to a very high de- 
gree. It is at this point at which the 
individual begins to fee! comfortable, at 
home, as if he belonged in his new role 
that the actual business of learning to 
teach begins. Then, all the matters of 
education, its problems and techniques, 
become the primary concern. 

We learn how to teach, but we learn 
only after we know how to live in our 
new situation. 





The Personality of the Teacher as It 
Affects the Child” 


Cuares E. 


I SHOULD like to state at the outset 
that I am not going to develop a 
thesis substantiated by statistical con- 
firmatory data. Rather, my position is 
that of raising a question which you 
should answer for yourself, not I for 
you. The question is: Is not the per- 
sonality of the teacher the major factor 
not only in the total learning situation 
for the child but also in the develop- 
ment of the personality of the child? 
The present political regime has 
standardized wage and hour laws, legis- 
lated on the activities of certain groups 
of people, but in terms of directing 
teacher selection it seems all too appar- 
ent that this is one policy which has a 
definite “hands-off” order. Historically 
such selection was done by the “rule- 
of-thumb” method, choices being made 
for teaching positions on the basis of 
presumed severity and ability to brow- 
beat into submission the charges in a 
particular school room. Education was a 
matter of perseverance on the part of 
the teacher to indoctrinate his under- 
lings with the solemnity and almost in- 


* A paper read at the Oklahoma Academy of 
Science, December 7, 1940, Oklahoma University. 
It was originally entitled, “The personality of 
the teacher as a factor not only in the total learn- 
ing situation but also in developing the person- 
ality of the child.” 

1] should like to take this opportunity to 
thank Miss D. R. Peckham, Travis County 
School Supervisor, Austin, Texas, for the per- 
mission to use her unpublished raw data as a 
basis for this paper. 
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surmountable difficulty of ever learning 
the subject being taught. On the other 
side the pupil was as persevering in his 
determination to learn the subject mat- 
ter regardless of time spent or under- 
standing. Knowledge of a special field 
on the part of the instructor was the se- 
quential trend in teacher selection, for 
it was hypothesized that the greater the 
teacher’s knowledge the more assured 
was learning on the part of the pupil. 
Evidence of the reliability of such an 
assertion has never been conclusively 
given. All the while the classroom has 
been the testing ground for teachers 
who were selected on bases as variable 
as were the individuals making such se- 
lections. 

The personality of the individual 
who was teaching was considered of lit- 
tle consequence in the total learning 
situation. But it is now time to challenge 
that point of view and demand evidence 
to support such a contention. It was with 
this in view that 38 teachers were given 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory’ 
in order to determine, by sampling, 
what the mean score of the group would 
be in comparison with the population at 
large. 

The arithmetic mean of the percen- 
tiles for the group of teachers on the 
measure of “neurotic tendency” was 
30.82, the standard deviation was 27.22. 
Within a range of scores (between the 
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15 and 35 percentile) arbitrarily con- 
sidered as indicative of emotional stabil- 
ity prerequisite for teaching were only 
26 per cent of the group, whereas five 
scored above the 60 percentile, two of 
those scores being in the 98 and 99 
percentile. 

The teacher might well be expected 
to score low on a measure of “introver- 
sion-extroversion,” that is, more toward 
the end of the scale measuring extrover- 
sion, to be in keeping with the social 
contacts necessary for such a profession. 
A word might well be coined to more 
fittingly describe such a measurement, 
that being “ambiversion,” for to be an 
extremist on either end of the scale 
might be a handicap. The mean for this 
measure was 33.86, the standard devia- 
tion was 31.70. Six of the cases were 
above the 80 percentile. 

Applying the same percentile range 
as was used in determining the prefer- 
able ambiversion to the measure of 
“confidence in oneself,” it is found that 
only 23 per cent of the group could be 
considered as well adjusted to their en- 
vironments. This closely approximates 
the 26 per cent arbitrarily chosen as hav- 
ing sufficient emotional stability to be 
well adapted to the teaching profession. 

A mean percentile of 64.05 on the 
“dominance-submission” measure clearly 
indicates the teachers’ domination, or 
desire for domination, in comparison 
with the population at large. Fifty-six 
per cent of the scores of the group were 
above the 75 percentile. 





2 Harmon, D. B., Texas State Department of 
Health, Austin, Texas. Teacher delinquency from 
the mental hygiene point of view, Texas Outlook, 
1938, 22, 20-22; J. Ed. Soc., 1938, 12, 78-86. 
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For the measure of “self-sufficiency” 
the mean percentile was 49.11, the 
standard deviation was 25.74. If, in this 
instance, those scores which were be- 
tween the 30 and 50 percentile are con- 
sidered as indicative of a proportionate 
amount of self-sufficiency one finds 23 
per cent of the cases below the 30 per- 
centile and 53 per cent of the cases above 
the 50 percentile. Three of the latter 
were above the 9o percentile. 

The mean percentile for the group 
on the measure of “sociability,” the con- 
cluding item on the inventory, was 
37.73, the standard deviation was 23.68. 

With these figures in view, arbitrarily 
chosen as some of them are, let us now 
bring the child into the picture and con- 
sider him as completing the setting for 
the total learning situation. 

A child brings to the classroom cer- 
tain actualities in terms of equipment— 
skeletal and muscular, neural and 
glandular codrdinations.? With this co- 
ordinating equipment he is able to adapt 
himself to his present social situation 
and may be expected, on the basis of 
such adaptations, to perform efficiently 
in future social adaptations of a similar 
order. Such cultural concepts as mind, 
mental capacities, instincts, abilities, and 
aptitudes, which some would like to 
think predestine the child for a certain 
projected goal, are non-existent. The 
dualistic frame of reference which such 
terms imply is a flagrant insult to sci- 
ence, even though each term has at one 
time or another worn such an academic 
gown of acceptance. 

Learning thus becomes the total re- 
actional behavior of the child to an ex- 
periential situation comprised of endog- 
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enous and exogenous stimuli functions 
and the resulting response functions of 
the organism to such stimuli. 

The teacher’s personality thus be- 
comes, in this interpretation, a major 
factor in the concomitants which set the 
experiential situation for learning in the 
child and during basic years, probably 
the principal motivating factor as well. 
The teacher is in a position not only to 
determine the value of a given subject 
for a child but also to determine the so- 
cial evaluation of the material in terms 
expressed by the educative needs of our 
democratic society. Is there any reason 
for the wholesale aversion to “math” 
or “dead languages” when we know 
that any person capable of securing a 
college degree can master those subjects 
with ease? Can we validly lay the blame 
on any factor other than the teacher’s 
personality in such a learning situation? 
I do not hesitate to assert that a great 
portion of our specific attitudes and gen- 
eral values are products of conditioning 
in terms of the personalities of the 
teachers with whom we have come into 
contact. Is it asking too much to raise 
the question: Should we not be con- 
cerned as to the total personality of the 
individual to whom we entrust our chil- 
dren? 

It would be well at this time to define 
personality in terms of the “pre-adoles- 
cent” or “adolescent” under the super- 
vision of a teacher. The conditions which 
are influential in the development of the 
pre-adolescent or adolescent are as 


*Curti, Margaret Wooster, Child Psychology, 
1938, 430-442. 

‘Richmond, Winifred, V., Personality, Its De- 
velopment and Hygiene, 1937, 204. 

5 Ibid., 203-207. 


varied as the culture surrounding the 
child and for that reason no one group 
of conditions can be said to apply uni- 
versally. Margaret Wooster Curti® lists 
six such conditions which tend to influ- 
ence the developing personality: physi- 
cal conditions, differences in intelligence, 
position in the family, racial or national 
differences, sex differences, and individ- 
ual differences. Winifred V. Richmond‘ 
emphasizes the emancipation from the 
family and the resulting outgrowth of 
emotional dependence from it. Causal 
conditions have been given over and 
over again by many more authors, plac- 
ing the determining factor majorally in 
the external conditions surrounding the 
individual. Should such advice be 
strictly adhered to a system could be 
hypothecated which would give these 
ideal conditions and the results to be ex- 
pected would be well integrated person- 
alities. Of such an outcome I am doubt- 
ful. In developing the personality, the 
individual must have the position of 
major concern. Such does not deny the 
influence of interaction of environment 
on the maturing individual. 

Some authors have tried to typify cer- 
tain personality types as belonging to 
pre-adolescence or adolescence. One 
author speaks of three such types: 
homosexual, rebellious, and egotistic, 
concluding that these “personality types 
are characterized by a rigidity of struc- 
ture that defies all attempts to change 
it.” The evidence is yet forthcoming to 
substantiate such a belief that an individ- 
ual must carry as a burden throughout 
life the responsibility of the personality 
which has been acquired during child- 
hood. Egocentric behaviors evinced dur- 
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ing pre-adolescence and adolescence 
which seem to be unstable, and in many 
instances behavioral responses of a de- 
viational order, become stabilized in 
adulthood and are no longer looked 
upon as deviations. 

A fully integrated personality is only 
approximated in any one individual, for 
the ramifications of such a development 
are different for each individual. Evi- 
dences of unstable behavior are, in my 
opinion, failures to find self-expression 
in self-discovery. Self-discovery, wheth- 
er it be in the form of work or play, 
is the ground work for an integrated 
personality. The individual, in finding 
his place, is discovering constructively 
his potentialities in terms of actualities 
as afforded by both the internal and ex- 
ternal environment. The importance of 
such a setting can not be overemphasized 
in the development of personality. 

The young person reared in a society 
which increasingly demands that he fol- 
low in an imitative manner its exemplar 
behaviors, expressed as tenderness, affec- 
tion, and courteousness; cruelty, dis- 
content, and hatred; emotional stability 
and a temper which is defensively rebel- 
lious; independence of and yet willing- 
ness to sacrifice himself for the group 
at large; a progressive interest in the 
opposite sex, regardless of the restrain- 
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ing taboos, maturing in marriage; and, 
an insistance on individual financial suc- 
cess; these and a score of other similar 
behaviors make up the continuous bar- 
rage of traumatic experiences which 
assail the maturing individual. Out of 
this the individual resolves whatever 
problems afford him an accepted place 
in society and by so doing enters into 
adulthood with an integrated person- 
ality. 

Having offered a brief summary of 
learning and personality as separate 
units, let us integrate the two for the 
purpose of developing an approach to 
understanding the learning experience 
within a classroom. 

It is the personality of the teacher, 
considered in its total aspect, which 
should direct the stimulation of the child 
toward the total classroom learning ex- 
perience. This stimulation should also 
be directed toward a practical and eco- 
nomic usefulness of the subjects taught. 
Further, if a criterion of a wholesome 
personality is taken as being that of 
efficiency in social situations can it be 
expected of a teacher deviating from 
such an efficient state to adequately stim- 
ulate children either in a learning sit- 
uation or toward hygienic personality 
development? Personality should grow 
in and by social experiences. 


Everyone now believes that there is in man an animating, ruling, 
characteristic essence, or spirit, which is himself. This spirit, dull or 
bright, petty or grand, pure or foul, looks out of the eyes, sounds in 
the voice, and appears in the manners of each individual. It is what 
we call personality —Cuarves W. Etior. 
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Hymn to Winter 
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The sands of the dunes are quiet under 
, the cold; 
e | The motion of birds is stopped; the lake 
0 is stilled; 
. | The great snow-silences of winter enfold 
f The long shore and the sky, which are 
e | filled 
€ With cold and the loneliness of falling 
; f night 

Until a restless world is frozen white. 
ry 
h 
d 
x. 
; | Wi 
t. , 
‘ Even the trees, once green or black- 
ye | | etched limb, 
m H Are fused into a mist of silent space. 
. | | . And all my heart is gathered in a hymn, 
y | And, voiceless, tossed upon that cold, 
w ) high place 

} 


In silent praise which comes from white 


Regeneration in a snow-bound night. 





Rutu G. Van Horn 
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The Teachers’ Pay 


M. R. 


NSTITUTIONS no less than parents are 
known by their children. Mary Ball 
Washington and Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
are known only through their sons; 
through the artists’ portrayal of patient 
love we know Whistler’s Mother; and 
through the life of the Savior we see 
Mary the Mother of Jesus. So institu- 
tions live or perish in harmony with the 
lives of their sons and daughters. 

Were I to suggest a measuring stick 
by which one might determine the prob- 
ability of his future success I should 
say: There is possibly no single factor 
which will exercise a greater influence 
over the quality of service one renders 
than the attitude which he maintains 
toward his profession, and its oppor- 
tunities. He whose chief pride in his 
work is in its challenge for creative en- 
deavor has one of the most valuable 
assets nature and education can give. 

You, as teacher, have chosen teaching 
as your life work. It is not an easy road. 
The responsibility surpasses the finan- 
cial reward but as the years go by you 
will love and be proud of your part in 
a crusade that demands skill and work, 
patience and resourcefulness far beyond 
your ability. 

It is this constant use of all their fac- 
ulties and the unceasing demand for 
abilities they do not yet possess that is 
so fascinating to those who have spent 
their lives in the service. 

I wish that outstanding teachers were 
better paid. But due to the fact that the 
teaching profession is so multitudinous, 
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that it is supported by taxation upon 
both the rich and the poor, and that its 
most valuable products are chiefly in- 
tangible, I hold the opinion that finan- 
cial remuneration will never be com- 
mensurate with outstanding service. The 
most deserving must accept as part of 
their return the mere joy of accomplish- 
ment. 

Real teachers are a combination of 
scientist and artist. Neither is rarely paid 
what he is worth except in homage after 
he is dead. It is chiefly in the traffic of 
things that are ordinary by which riches 
are accumulated. The intangible and the 
new are incomprehensible to the great 
majority. 

From iron and wood a man developed 
the locomotive. Many years after his 
death great fortunes were amassed as a 
result of his labors. From nowhere some 
one discovered electricity. The wealth 
of the electric companies today is a by- 
word, Their investment represents bil- 
lions. From a bit of wood and string a 
master built a violin. If you possess one 
it is today worth a hundred times what 
its creator received for it. From colored 
minerals the artist painted a picture and 
sold it for a meal. Years later wealthy 
collectors paid a million dollars to hang 
it in an art gallery memorializing them- 
selves. From rude reason innate affec- 
tion, and an untrained conscience, a 
teacher created a man of insight, vision, 
sympathy, and unswerving moral cour- 
age. The teacher is unsung. The world 
pays homage to his product. 
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Yet there is encouragement in the fact 
that great souls have lived in simplicity; 
and that the world’s greatest thoughts 
have been born in places remote from 
the man-made complexities of the 
world, by men and women who can see 
and think and dream. Who can see all 
the facts in a situation, who can deter- 
mine their importance and relationships 
and then can evolve out of nothing an 
unheard solution. 

For the teacher each day brings new 
opportunities and responsibilities for 
modification of the environment in 
which intellect and spirit unfold them- 
selves. The teacher becomes the door 
and the way by which her pupils enter 
into a fuller realization of their poten- 
tialities. She does not do the building in 
the sense that the sculptor forms his 
clay. His task is more comparable to that 
of the naturalist who, by inviting and 
encouraging the development of certain 
characteristics, makes of the thorny cac- 
tus an economic agricultural plant, of 
the sweet briar a gorgeous-hued fra- 
grant-scented rose, or of the retiring 
undeveloped orchid a flower to grace 
the halls of royalty. 

The actual process of education takes 
place within the individual pupil. It is a 
gradual unfoldment and development 
of the personality, best described by the 
poet under the stimulus of the nautilus. 
“Build thee more stately mansions, 

Oh my soul, as the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast 

Till thou at length art free.” 

Free from ignorance and superstition, 
from selfishness and jealousy, from anx- 
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iety and fear. In watching and directing 
that unfoldment the teacher receives a 
large part of her compensation. 

Those who have taught any length 
of time have observed many stages in 
the evolution of an emancipated soul 
and intellect. For some children the job 
has been pretty well done before their 
entry into school. They arrive at our 
portals with free souls and beaming 
countenances. Ours is the task of keep- 
ing open and unfettered, that radiant 
personality. This transcends in impor- 
tance all the so called fundamentals— 
for the personality is fundamental to all 
happy progress. 

Other children come to us bound 
down even at such tender years by fet- 
ters of fear, superstition, selfishness, or 
self-depreciation. The task then is that 
of freeing the spirit through properly 
adapted activity resulting in ever in- 
creasing individual success. These ac- 
tivities must be largely creative which 
the child chooses as a result of his en- 
vironment and for which he feels per- 
sonally responsible. 

Man inherently craves freedom. He 
forms tribes and communities as much 
to protect himself from the oppressing 
and enslaving forces of nature as for 
the social advantages the group pro- 
vides. The community makes the laws 
to insure the protection of the group 
and through it to insure certain liberties 
to the individual. There is an axiom 
that, “that people are best governed 
which feel their government least.” 

In spite of such safeguards of liberty, 
a few have always broken away from 
current traditions. In some instances 
this has resulted in explorers, pioneers, 
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or vagabonds; in others the result has 
merely been a musician, painter, scien- 
tist, or educator who gave full expres- 
sion to ideas which violated the 
commonly accepted rules of the group. 
This urge for unhampered self expres- 
sion is almost universal even with those 
who apparently live in complete har- 
mony with the mechanized routine of 
modern life. 

It is said that the entire white race is 
constantly looking forward to the time 
when it can take a week, month, or year 
off. Man measures time by his vacations 
when he is free to do what he pleases, 
as, and when he pleases. To appease his 
appetite between vacations he devotes 
himself to some hobby. The common 
characteristic of these extra activities is 
that they are unrestrained from without. 
The significant result is that much of 
the races’ progress has been achieved 
through the products of avocations. 

A worthy social objective is to create 
such conditions of labor and such atti- 
tudes towards the world’s work that 
man’s craving for self expression is more 
completely satisfied while he is occupied 
with the usual routine duties of a com- 
plex society. 

This urge for unhampered self ex- 
pression is one of the race’s most 
valuable personality assets. It is more 
dominant in childhood than in adult 
life, and our schools can either preserve 
and develop or thwart and stifle it. 

I recently visited two schools on suc- 
cessive days. I remember them because 
of striking similarities and contrasts. 
The classrooms were practically iden- 
tical as to size, shape, and arrangement. 

The children in both instances come 
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largely from home owning, industrious, 
and intelligent families. Both teachers 
possessed standard normal training and 
average personality. The same subjects 
were taught in the two schools. Yet 
there was something depressing about 
one room and decidedly refreshing in 
the other. 

In the first school the pupils all began 
work writing a paragraph with no in- 
struction or motivation. The room was 
quiet, even the teacher didn’t move. In 
a few minutes several had ceased writ- 
ing. When I spoke quietly to a boy next 
to me he glanced around sheepishly at 
the teacher. When I repeated my ques- 
tion he again glanced at the teacher 
before answering. A moment later a 
rasping voice said, “Mary,” looking up 
suddenly, I decided from the coun- 
tenance and directed gaze of the teacher 
that Mary must be the third girl in the 
second row and that she must have been 
about to stab someone. By this time 
more pupils had completed their writ- 
ing. They were fairly quiet but restless. 
Their countenances were dull. When 
about two thirds of the room had ceased 
writing, the teacher called on one boy 
to read his paragraph. He mumbled 
through it half audibly, with his head 
down, and took his seat. A dozen hands 
went up. The teacher asked Jane what 
was wrong with Henry’s paragraph. 
Several pupils offered criticism. Another 
paper was read and denounced. This 
continued until a dozen or more pupils 
had been assured that they had done 
very poorly. The teacher usually re- 
peated the children’s comments for em- 
phasis. But during the entire procedure 
not one complimentary or constructive 
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criticism was offered. No one even sug- 
gested that one should speak distinctly. 
It was always, “He mumbled.” During 
all this time, the teacher stood in prac- 
tically the same position on the window 
side of the room. 

Finally she said, “We can’t spend any 
more time on this, get your arithmetics.” 
The procedure in this was very similar 
to that in English except that the pupils 
had worked the problems at home. One 
at a time the pupils put problems on 
the board. Fully half of these were 
wrong. As in the previous lesson, the 
only enthusiasm was in denunciation of 
some mistake. The pupils became quite 
restless and two or three received re- 
bukes from the teacher. At the end of 
some thirty minutes the teacher said, 
“For home work take the problems on 
page —. Now get ready for recess.” 
After a pause for commotion to subside 
she said, “one! two! three!” and the 
pupils marched out in fairly good order. 

In the second classroom English and 
Arithmetic were again observed, al- 
though the English was called “Story 
Writing.” The order was equally as 
good as in the first but discipline seemed 
to be absent. Only a few pupils spoke 
to each other and these quietly, but 
when they did speak they seemed per- 
fectly free. Without attempting to de- 
scribe in detail the procedures, I shall 
give you some of the poirits on which 
room two differed from room one. 

In room two a very short anecdote 
was read by the teacher for the purpose 
of motivating story writing. In room 
two the teacher and pupils briefly sum- 
marized certain guiding principles be- 
fore writing the story. The teacher 
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passed about the room observing and 
commenting upon each pupil’s work. 
Pupils worked more enthusiastically and 
seemed decidedly happier. They were 
anxious to read and to show me their 
compositions. The reading was de- 
cidedly better. The comments of both 
pupils and teacher were generally con- 
structive. The teacher rarely repeated 
pupil comments. In Arithmetic the 
teacher introduced the topic and worked 
two problems, the pupils worked the 
others at their seats. The teacher was 
constantly occupied with various pupils 
about the room during the entire period. 
The teacher never reprimanded a pupil 
and looked as if she never expected to. 
At the close of the session I asked each 
teacher the same question, “How do 
you like your work here?” Their re- 
sponses are enlightening. Number one 
replied with a shrug of the shoulders, 
“Oh, all right. But I wish there was 
some way to get these children to 
study.” She told me what high stand- 
ards she maintained and advanced the 
idea that she believed the pupils were 
not morons, but were just lazy. Finally 
she asked me what chance there would 
be for her to get into a larger school 
next year. 

To my question, the second teacher 
exuberantly replied, “I just love it! I 
never saw pupils so enthusiastic in my 
life. They never get tired of work. We 
have a full hour free each afternoon 
when pupils can work on anything they 
like, or read books or just sit. I don’t 
believe I have had one pupil just sit 
for the entire hour this semester.” She 
did not ask for her job back nor did she 
ask for a transfer. 
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The contrast between the two teach- 
ers was occasioned by a difference of 
vision. One saw a job; the other, a call 
to service. One saw a pay check; the 
other, an opportunity for creation. One 
saw pupils as obstacles to her own self 
expression; the other, envisioned the 
eager spirit of youth finding natural ex- 
pression and growth through challeng- 
ing activities of ever increasing difficulty. 
Her personal freedom was achieved in 
arranging and constantly changing the 
environment which occasioned child de- 
velopment. 

The joy of creation is contagious. If 
the first teacher will do some of it her- 
self the pupils will quickly catch the 
disease. If she will give the pupils a 
chance and ever so little encouragement 
the entire room including herself will 
soon be infected. Her task will then 
become that of stage director and ad- 
visor. The pupils will fit the action to 
the word and the word to the action. 

While we could have chosen voca- 
tions that may or may not have ren- 
dered greater riches we could scarcely 
have selected one with greater wealth 





Do your work—not just your work and no more, but a little more 
for the lavishing’s sake; that little more which is worth all the rest. 
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of possibilities for creative activity. 
While it is a far cry from the schools 
of the colonial days to those of the 
present, there is no field in which the 
possibilities for adventurous discovery 
are more generally recognized. 

The frontier of yesterday is gone, 
the wilderness tamed. Once tranquil 
streams are lined by industrial plants. 
Mine shafts mark the remotest moun- 
tain’s fastnesses. Where Indian tribes 
hunted the wild buffalo, the ploughed 
prairie yields grain and fruit. Mighty 
airplanes soar above forgotten covered 
wagon trails. This is today, the living 
present and in the reality of the present 
we must live. But learning is living and 
living is learning. We must learn be- 
cause new frontiers lie ahead, frontiers 
which need the faith and courage, the 
sacrifice and the imagination inherited 
from the past. Towards these frontiers 
we move. 

Will you accept the challenge, ex- 
pecting as your chief return the serene 
joy of watching the results of your 
labors bear fruit in a life more abundant 
among men? 


And if you suffer as you must, and if you doubt as you must, do your 
work. Put your heart into it and the sky will clear. Then out of your 
very doubt and suffering will be born the supreme joy of life— 


Dean Briccs. 































Do You Remember? 


Lois Rowe 





o you I am introduced as ————.. Many of you know me 

by that name. To some of you I’m Maude Simpson, to others I’m Anne 
Merwin, and to still others I’m just plain Miss Brown or Miss Smith. I’m 
known by a variety of names to numerous people in many places. But all of 
you have known me at one time or another and will never forget me. 

I’m the one, remember, John? who took you out in the hall and mended 
the tear in the seat of your pants so the other children wouldn’t make fun of 
you on your way home from school. 

And do you remember, Helen, how, after your mother had thoughtlessly 
run away and left you and your small sister, you came to school early bringing 
your brush and ribbons that I might comb and braid your hair before the 
other children came? 

And I remember well, Joe, the morning I paused unnoticed by your desk 
as you were putting the finishing touches on a very unflattering portrait of me. 
You were frightened when you looked up and saw me watching you. But I 
didn’t scold. I only said you should be a cartoonist and set about helping you 
develop your talent for caricaturing. 

And, Jimmy, the day you fell asleep over your geography book after 
having got up at four o’clock that morning to deliver papers. I didn’t waken 
you because I knew those few minutes of sleep were more important for you 
than any geography lesson could ever be. 

Do you remember, Pauline, the afternoon I went with you to get your first 
permanent wave because your mother was too busy with her card party to 
go with you? You were only ten and afraid and you didn’t want a permanent 
anyway, so you tearfully begged me to go with you. All I did was sit and read, 
but you were satisfied because you weren’t alone. 

Yes, I’ve dried buckets of tears, washed the bloody nose of many an amateur 
Joe Louis, cleansed skinned knees and bandaged sprained thumbs of would-be 
Dizzy Deans or Babe Ruths. I’ve played games with you, laughed with you; 
and sometimes, when I’ve scolded you to tears, I’ve almost cried with you. 
By you I am loved, ignored, hated, censured, ridiculed, berated, idolized, 
criticized, and idealized, but in some way every one of you is what you are 
because of your association with me, for I am the “Elementary School 
Teacher.” 
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Song of the Rubber Tire 


Anna R. CREVER 


As I sing along the highway 

Bearing humans everywhere 

I am thinking of my birthplace 
Where I came from milky latex, 

Drop by drop by drop, drip-dropping 
From the sturdy rubber tree. 

Into shallow cups they poured me, 
Into tapping-cans of tin; 

Coolie hands preserved my fluid, 
For to them ’twas liquid gold; 

Drop by drop by drop, drip-dropping, 
From the hardy rubber tree, 

From the hidden bark-bound veinings 
Did I yield my snowy wealth 

To the hungry tanks of commerce, 
To the rubber tires of wheels; 

Drop by drop by drop, drip-dropping 
From the sturdy rubber tree; 

Over highway, over skyway, 
Mountain canyon, I go singing 

Of the time when I was latex 


Dripping from the young tree’s breast, 


Tiere Eee 


oh SLES 








And I know that I am master 

Of the speed that men adore; 

Yes, I know that they are happy 
As my rubber tire goes singing 
Over pavements wrought of stone; 
All my singing circles traverse 
Every highway of the globe— 
Speeding doctor to his patient, 
Speeding lover to his love; 
Lumbering tank and whizzing taxi 
On my trusty curves advance; 

I exult that through my living, 
Drop by snowy drop, drip-dropping, 
Comes the gift of gold to people; 
I am singing for sheer joyance, 
Thinking that the keen knife edge 
Set me free to serve the people, 
Gave me boundless liberty— 

Thus it is that life’s sharp edges 


Give us freedom well to serve. 


ENVOY 
So does life bestow its riches, 
Drop by drop by drop, drip-dropping, 
From the riven bark of time, 


From the bursting veins of blessing, 


From the flowing breast of love. 

















Teachers Should Wake Up 


Lreonarp WooLr 


T Is TIME that American educators be- 
I came more realistic and practical. 
For years, the aims of education have 
been stated in such broad and varied 
terms that they have become almost 
meaningless to the average teacher who 
wishes to apply them in his own class- 
room. A recent report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission’ points the 
way toward a specific, “urgent, and the 
most intensely practical problem facing 
our profession.” That problem is the 
achievement of democracy through edu- 
cation. One may ask, “Why the sud- 
den awakening and fuss for such an 
aim? After all, that aim has long been 
one of education, here in America.” 
Perhaps so. But hard facts in the form 
of many challenges to the democratic 
way of life force us to seek ways and 
means by which this aim can be applied 
more definitely and effectively in the 
schools of our country. 

For surely one can see that our Amer- 
ican democracy is in danger. The lacka- 
daisical attitude of many of our citizens 
toward democratic privileges, the or- 
ganization of groups advocating a dic- 
tator form of government, the forma- 
tion of the Dies Committee (whether 
for good or bad) are all indications of a 
weakening democracy. 

What, then, can we do to educate for 
the realization and preservation of a 


1The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy, Educational Policies Commission, 


N.E.A., and American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington, 1938. 
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democratic way of life? There are those 
who, taking a page from the educational 
policy of the autocratic governments, 
advocate the indoctrination of the ideals 
of democracy—“Drive the doctrines 
home!” “Billboard them!” “Arrange 
for mass-meetings!” There are others 
who argue that since we are living in 
the “greatest country of the world,” it 
is our duty to preserve our government 
from any “un-American” discussion and 
criticism. These people would “deport 
all aliens”, “shoot all Communists.” 

Is this the way? Before we launch on 
any program to preserve an ideal, it is 
well that we understand exactly what is 
meant by this ideal. When we educate 
for democracy, what are we educating 
for? 

In democracy, there is the recognition 
of certain fundamental laws of society. 
There is the realization, first, that man 
lives in groups. A life of the hermit is 
not the normal or profitable one, for all 
knowledge and learning is acquired and 
passed on through this group living. It 
stands to reason, then, that the richer 
the individuals in a group, the richer 
that particular group and its culture will 
be. In turn, too, the richer the group 
will be—because of the richer individ- 
uals—the richer each individual will be 
because of the richer group culture. This 
is, as you see, a circle, but not a vicious 
one. 

Since democracy recognizes that any 
society will be richer and more worth- 
while because of the fuller development 
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of each of its members, democracy says 
that the individual must occupy a place 
of primacy superior to every institution 
he himself has ever devised, the point 
of reference from which values are 
taken, the final criterion of worth. 

This democratic emphasis on the at- 
tainment of full mental and spiritual 
maturity by each of society’s members, 
does not “create men equal,” a thing 
biologically untrue. It does make pos- 
sible, however, the removal of all ar- 
tificial barriers and lends assistance to 
every man to amount to as much as his 
ability, character, and industry permit. 
The basis, then, of any democracy lies 
in a deep respect for personality, a belief 
in the worth, a reverence for the essen- 
tial sanctity of all that is human. The 
members of a successful democracy are, 
therefore, eager to recognize, develop, 
and protect the unique and valuable 
traits of each individual child and adult. 
They believe that every individual, if 
given a chance, can make at least some 
contribution to the common welfare and 
to his own happiness. 

In the long run, to state it simply, the 
welfare of the individual members of 
society is the supreme end of a govern- 
ment in a democracy. The differences 
between a democracy and an autocracy 
become clear. In a democracy, the em- 
phasis is on the rights and freedom of 
each man in the organization of society. 
These rights are relative, not absolute, 
and the difference between democracy 
and autocracy lies in the greater or less 
emphasis which is placed on these rights. 


2 Conklin, Edwin G., “Education for Democ- 
racy,” Vital Speeches, August 15, 1939. 648-652. 


Then too, the organization of the two 
ideologies cannot be the same. “Let us 
recognize that freedom of the individ- 
ual must be balanced by responsibility, 
equality by capacity, individual happiness 
by social welfare. Irresponsible liberty is 
anarchy, absolute equality means social 
disorganization, unrestricted pursuit of 
happiness leads to complete demoraliza- 
tion. But within these necessary limits 
ideal democracy stands for the greatest 
possible liberty, equality, and happiness 
of individuals in society, and it leaves 
the determination of these limits to the 
will of the majority, whereas autocracy 
leaves all such regulations to the will of 
the dictator.” 

Democracy must, therefore, involve 
self-realization for each individual who 
must adjust himself to a society in which 
other individuals also live. 

What can be done to effect and pre- 
serve such a democracy? 

There are certain things we must not 
do. We must not make the mistake of 
believing we can protect democracy by 
using the weapons of the dictator. There 
are many who would hamper freedom 
of speech, who would persecute persons 
who suggest social innovations. Democ- 
racy must rely on those defenses which 
are appropriate to its own nature. For, 
so soon as life in a society ceases to be 
developed by the intelligent codperation 
of free men, it ceases to function as 
democracy. Tolerance, then, must be the 
keyword in training for democracy. 

We must not be misled to believe 
that democracy can be preserved by de- 
veloping our boys and girls into naive 
little boosters for the “American Way,” 
actively resentful of any criticism or de- 
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sire for social reorganization. For in- 
doctrination of this sort is extremely 
dangerous. It is a kind of procedure 
that will lead to a oneness and unity of 
opinion that suggests fascism rather 
than democracy. 

Definitely, slogans, indoctrination 
will not work. For it is only through 
the attainment of full mental and spir- 
itual maturity by each of its members, 
that democracy can create the conditions 
necessary to its success. 

But one again must ask, “How is this 
to be done?” 

If we are to believe the biologist we 
see man as an animal possessing a cere- 
bral cortex containing approximately 
9,200,000 cells which allow for change 
and retention. With such possibilities 
inherent in each individual it is the duty 
of the schools to develop persons who 
can think, who can analyze, who can dis- 
criminate, who are not afraid to tackle a 
problem with their own thoughts; in- 
dividuals who realize their own capac- 
ities and capabilities; individuals who 
recognize that their feelings are as good 
as those of others; individuals who can- 
not possibly allow someone else to do 
the thinking for them. 

To develop these individuals—edu- 
cated toward self-realization—our school 
system must practice democracy. Our 
schools seem to have the notion that we 
can live autocratically and expect a 
democratic result. Let school adminis- 
trators, superintendents, and principals 
examine their relationships with their 
teachers. Too often the board of educa- 


8 Studebaker, J. W., “Democracy Shall Not Be 
Plowed Under.” Vital Speeches. January 15, 


1940, 202-205. 
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tion dictates to the superintendent, the 
superintendent dominates the principal, 
the principal rules the teachers, and the 
teachers boss the pupils. 

Dr. J. W. Studebaker, in seeking a 
procedure as an aid to democracy, points 
out that “our job is to undercut the 
slogans by reducing unemployment, in- 
creasing standards of living, safeguard- 
ing the farm from bankruptcy. This 
takes understanding and _ deliberate 
group action based on discussion and 
study. Above all it requires a determina- 
tion that our problems shall be settled 
by deliberation.”*® The question for edu- 
cators should, then, be: “What is being 
done by teachers in our schools to de- 
velop people who are fit to take part in 
deliberate group action based on discus- 
sion and study?” 

Perhaps a better question would be 
whether the average teacher himself is 
equipped to “deliberate.” It seems a re- 
grettable fact that the majority of our 
teachers are so concerned with matters 
of following courses of study, keeping 
order in class, and keeping one step 
ahead of the supervisor that they have 
little desire or time to understand the 
workings of society. Little connection is 
seen between the work in the classroom 
and the real life out of it. It must be 
apparent that, if we are to educate for 
democracy, we must have teachers who 
realize that education is not something 
apart from life—some mastery of sub- 
ject matter bound in a course of study 
outline—but is life itself. 

From the time a child enters school, 
he should be led to become aware of the 
workings of the society in which he 
lives. The pupil must see history—past 
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and present civilizations—not as isolated 
meaningless bits of information, but as 
significant, vital material which is re- 
lated in an organized pattern to the 
whole of living. 

Such a program is the procedure for 


educating people who are to live demo- 
cratically. Only in this actual practice, 
in this realistic experience of democratic 
existence, lies the guarantee for the 
functioning and preservation of democ- 
racy. 


During the Middle Ages Europe was far too much influenced by 
celibate men. Today much too big a part in public life is play by celi- 
bate women, and too little by mothers. I find no new ideas more genu- 
inely disgusting than that held by many educated authorities that a 
woman ceases to be suitable as a teacher when she becomes a mother.— 


J. B.S. HaLpane. 











NLY a divinity can conceive of con- 
O tent without form—chaos, though 
the near-sighted Turner in his failing 
old age painted some visions in color 
that approached formlessness. Only a 
fool can show form without content— 
vacuity—though Marie Laurencin has at 
times come near to that result in paint. 

Normal human beings demand both 
form and content, or technique and 
idea, for these are the two essentials of 
human creations. Sound critics may dif- 
fer not as to the necessity of both but 
as to their relative importance or prior- 
ity. 

Greatness of idea or thought, content, 
is not easy to define; the fundamental 
way to learn what it is in reality is to 
observe the idea or content that has been 
pronounced great by many generations 
of honest intelligent judges, and then 
to exercise discrimination and more 
thoughtful observation. As Denman W. 
Ross said, to find out what art is, com- 
pare examples and select the best. 

This method in practice is not as 
vague as it sounds in words. Painters 
and critics of unchallenged high rank 
have always used it. But they have not 
defined greatness in simple or specific 
terms, because words are too unsatisfac- 
tory for this purpose. True art finds its 
reason for existence in the fact that it 
expresses what cannot be expressed in 
any other manner. In whatever trans- 
ferred epithets the bewildered critics 
may rhapsodize to fill out their column 
of “art news,” yet no two arts can ex- 


What Makes a Painting Great? 


GERALDINE P, DILLa 
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press the same feeling or thought. As 
Walter Pater explained long ago, the 
arts are not mere languages into which 
the same imaginative idea can be trans- 
lated, for the sensuous material of each 
art brings with it a special phase of 
beauty, an order of impressions distinct 
in kind. It is the recognition of this 
principle that is the beginning of all 
true esthetic criticism. 

The greater the idea of the painting, 
the farther removed it usually is from 
the translation into words. Even great 
poetry can seldom be adequately ex- 
pressed in prose words, as for example, 
the choruses of Prometheus Unbound. 
Likewise the composer himself cannot 
put into words the idea of his great sym- 
phony, though with mistaken conscien- 
tiousness he may try to do so, like 
Tschaikowsky. Yet there may sometimes 
be some relation, or some parallelism or 
symbolism to half-interpret the one art 
by the other. In Titian’s (or dare we 
continue to say Giorgione’s?) painting 
of the Concert in the Pitti Gallery, the 
idea may be suggested to some people 
as the dreamy rapture of the young 
organist, or the “soul of music”; but 
any such phrase is only a weak hint of 
the great content of that masterpiece. 

A direct way to discover the great 
idea is to try to copy the painting, not 
for the sake of the visible result, but 
for the illumination gained by the copy- 
ist. Arthur Pope once wrote: “The in- 
telligent copying of a masterpiece of 
drawing or painting, as a means of thor- 
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ough understanding, can hardly be 
equalled by any other method of study. 
It is useful for the general student of 
art as well as for the special student of 
painting.” And for the critic likewise, 
so that he can develop a true judgment 
of the idea, and also of the technique. 
Painting cannot be appreciated by 
proxy any more than it can be learned 
by proxy. The person who wishes to 
know what are great ideas in art can 
assemble his unworded but intelligible 
memories gathered from repeated ex- 
perience of great paintings, though he 
will seldom be enough of a painter to 
express or reproduce those great ideas 
for himself or others. Most comment on 
pictures is peculiarly futile. Occasionally 
an experienced scholar can direct the 
vision of the researcher after great 
painting, as Ruskin when he wrote: 


What we want art to do for us is to stay 
what is fleeting, and to enlighten what is 
incomprehensible, to incorporate the things 
that have no measure, and to immortalize 
the things that have no duration. All that 
in the great natural world is infinite and 
wonderful, having in it that spirit and 
power which man may witness but not 
weigh, conceive but not comprehend, love 
but not limit, and imagine but not define 
—this is the beginning and the end of 
noble art. 


Creative genius confers on what it 
sees a something that the less talented 
person can recognize but not produce. 
It may be due to imagination, to a 
keener accuracy of perception, to a truer 
understanding, to a deeper experience, 
or to a quality for which we have no 
name. Whatever its source, this basic 
power is a mark of greatness, usually 
so distinct a mark that no other quality 
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can compensate for its absence. When 
commenting on his friend’s painting of 
Peele Castle, Wordsworth implied that 
the artist should 


“add the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


The power of genius is not idealiza- 
tion but insight, an insight that distin- 
guishes much of Constable’s work from 
that of many good landscapists. An Eng- 
lish gentleman from boyhood had been 
familiar with Hadleigh Castle in his 
neighborhood; but, as he said, he saw 
it for the first time only when he looked 
at Constable’s painting of Hadleigh 
Castle in the National Gallery. That 
familiar scene was transformed for him 
by Constable’s genius so that always 
afterward he saw it through the paint- 
er’s eyes, which had a new insight. 

This effect of greatness of idea in a 
work of art may resemble the experience 
of some persons when mountaineering; 
as Pius XI once explained, “to see these 
sublime heights and mountains exalts 
me beyond myself.” Noble emotion— 
as a feeling of sublimity, unselfish love, 
worthy admiration, heroic hope, fine 
ambition—can be one of the effects pro- 
duced in the spectator by the great 
thought in a painting. 

While feeling is an essential element 
of great art and must be intense, yet it 
must not lead to confusion or weakness 
or extravagance of perception and judg- 
ment. Emotion and technique are not 
sufficient to make great art, even in 
baroque funeral sculpture, like the well- 
known tomb in Westminster Abbey 
where the skeleton Death aims his spear 
at the fainting Lady Nightingale. Noble 
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feeling, moreover, may arise in a person 
who looks at a mediocre picture, in 
which event it is he or some circum- 
stance rather than the art that possesses 
the greatness, just as a poor print in a 
church may inspire a worshiper of noble 
character. 

Great ideals and feelings do not nec- 
essarily produce great art. Few, if any, 
propagandists have been great painters. 
Millet made some great pictures, but 
he was not a preacher or theorizer as 
most people think. Honest Benjamin 
Haydon pleaded for and devotedly 
practiced historical painting, but pro- 
duced no great canvases. 

Many contemporary artists are pathet- 
ic examples of special pleaders, whose 
genius, if existent, is paralyzed by what 
they seem to think are great doctrines. 
Cézanne, quoted and misquoted ad 
nauseam today, gave the following good 
advice, seldom known or obeyed now: 
“The artist should avoid the literary 
spirit, which so often leads the painter 
astray from his real mission, the con- 
crete study of nature, and causes him to 
lose himself for too long a time among 
intangible speculations.” 

Nor does the impulse to destroy lead 
to great painting. Indignation, righteous 
or otherwise, may inspire the orator or 
poet or dramatist or essayist to produce 
great literature; but it appears usually 
to hamper or spoil the painter’s work. 
Cartoons and wit may spring from cyni- 
cism, ridicule and satire, as Daumier 
often succeeded in making pictorial 
works of much interest. But art is more 
a creating than a destroying; and posi- 
tive emotions of love or admiration are 
better guides to greatness. 
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Great art is not too obvious a simpli- 
fication, or a mere analysis, a clever 
dissection. While the meticulously per- 
fect engravings of magnified elements 
of plants, like the fascinating drawings 
of seed-pods or corollas in botany text- 
books, served a good purpose well, yet 
the normal human being rightly prefers 
the great drawings by Leonardo or by 
Diirer, because these geniuses synthe- 
sized their knowledge of botany and 
skilled observation with their love of 
nature and man, their feeling for life, 
and their understanding of harmonies 
in line and texture and color. 

The simple juxtaposition of pleasing 
colors and rhythmic lines may make 
satisfying Scottish plaids or tartans, the 
unacknowledged ancestors of much 
modern “abstract” art. Tartans may 
serve with charm and originality to 
symbolize the Gordon clan or the Stuart 
family; but only excessive patriotism 
can believe that such abstract designs are 
great art. Pictures so simple that they 
can be heralded as enigmatic may be hon- 
estly preferred by genuine savages who 
make Indian sand-pictures, or by young 
children, or by brush-wielders of ar- 
rested development. But mature intelli- 
gences know enough about life or art 
to know that neither art-dealer nor col- 
lege professor can prove that greatness 
resides in such utter simplicity. 

Though during the process of crea- 
tion, the artist may have expended much 
analysis both in his ideas and his tech- 
nique, a great work of art is the result 
of a masterly synthesis. And this is 
where true originality usually appears. 
For originality resembles happiness in 
that it seems to come only when it is 
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not specifically sought after, and in that 
our complex civilizations today can show 
it only in varying degrees, not in a 
mathematically absolute condition. 

A great work of art must be reason- 
ably great in technique, or at least not 
noticeably deficient. Just as any kind of 
good worker should know how to do his 


Elements of technique in painting 
are basically two: line and color. Line 
is usually considered in conjunction with 
such aspects as composition, design, 
balance, rhythm, perspective. Color im- 
plies such elements as tone, gradation, 
values, atmosphere, chiaroscuro. The rel- 
ative importance of good color and good 
draughtsmanship may be disputed, but 
both are necessary to greatness. Ro- 
manticists stress the former; while clas- 
sicists stress the latter. Florentines, 
gifted in sculpture, emphasized form or 
outline; the Venetians were the greater 
colorists in the Renaissance. 

Good color cannot be reduced to ex- 
pression in words, though certain ad- 
jectives can suggest characteristics. Per- 
sons who refuse to dull their eyes and 
nerves with exposure to newspaper 
comics can still easily perceive which 
colors are crude, which combinations are 
pleasingly vibrant or sensuous, and 
which hues show splendor or repose, to 
instance only the simplest terms. 

An unperverted sense of color indi- 
cates promptly whether the color of a 
painting is great. Only the ill-bred nov- 
ice mistakes the primitive hot thick 
green of some Van Gogh canvases for 
a rich or vital hue. A civilized person 
cannot enjoy the clotted or fresh blood 
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work, so a painter should know how to 
handle his paint. The various good ways 
to handle paint may differ as widely as 
those of Hals and the Van Eycks; but 
a great artist is seldom so phenomenal 
a genius as to need no instruction and 
discipline, administered by others, either 
living or immortal. 


red that some German expressionists 
painted from their nightmares. Yet by 
repeated exposure to blatant crudities, 
it is unfortunately possible to paralyze 
the color-sense enough to become in- 
sensible to subtle nuances and beautiful 
tones, much in the same way as nature’s 
will to survive deafens partially the 
workers among violent noises. 

Just as civilized man prefers to have 
his clothes well-made, although ill-cut 
or badly sewed garments could keep 
him equally warm, so civilized man pre- 
fers to have his pictures well-made with 
correct, neat, skillful draughtsmanship 
and color. Slovenly workmanship is not 
tolerated in factories or offices or homes. 
Why should it be praised in a painting? 

There is enough real beauty in the 
symmetrical curves of a well-drawn bot- 
tle to make the normally sensitive eye 
resent the artist’s changing the outline, 
whether he does it from lack of skill 
or from some capricious effort to express 
half-intelligibly what a still life painting 
is not meant to express. There is a more 
subtle beauty in the lines of a well-bred 
human face and figure. Why praise the 
distorted simplification of a portrait 
without significance, such as the frus- 
trated eccentricity of Modigliani pro- 
duced? Good drawing is certainly not 
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the whole of painting, but it is a requi- 
site element, irritatingly conspicuous if 
absent—a custom more noticed in the 
breach than the observance. 

As a part of their apprenticeship, 
painters need to discuss the technical 
elements of their art, and analyze them 
in detail. But when a critic with rather 
equivocal or baffling terms expatiates 
long on some one or two elements in a 
painting, the public should be on its 
guard. He may be stressing the good 
color because he knows the drawing is 
very poor. Or he may praise the draw- 
ing because the idea or subject is despica- 
ble. He is likely to expound the intri- 
cacies of design or composition, or the 
sociological import, or the naive orig- 
inality when all other aspects are beneath 
notice. 

The very fact that one component 
quality makes itself noticed is often suf- 
ficient evidence that other requisite 
qualities are lacking. A masterpiece has 
so many excellences that no one of them 
is persistently conspicuous, as in Raph- 
ael’s frescoes in the Vatican. True art 
is to conceal art, the ancients said. 

The definition of style in writing 
made by John Galsworthy may be para- 
phrased to adapt it to art thus: To use 
paint with such skill that no technical 
consideration distracts the observer from 
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understanding the idea of the artist, and 
by the perfection of all technical con- 
siderations to give a lasting esthetic 
pleasure—this is the mastery of tech- 
nique in painting. If a Whistler canvas 
attracts the attention to its thinness of 
pigment, or if a Courbet casts confusing 
shadows with rough chunks of pigment, 
neither style is good, for no serious 
artist can wish to interest us in mere 
mannerisms. Or if the spectator’s dom- 
inant thought is about the hard work 
of the patient artist, the technique is 
poor; as when five uncertain lines cor- 
rect each other to approximate a shoul- 
der that one line of Ingres would have 
delineated gracefully. 

The fact that a surréaliste enjoys and 
explains volubly his painted representa- 
tion of his inhibitions or subconscious 
imagery does not make his picture great, 
though it may make him the recipient 
of much publicity. Unless some painters 
are fit subjects for psychopathic study, 
they are best characterized by such a 
comment as the critic of the Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise made concerning a 
Picasso exhibition not long ago: “I have 
always asked myself if conjurors are 
happy; it has always seemed to me that 
they must suffer terribly from not being 
able to do anything but tricks.” Much 
abstractionism seems to be just this. 


III 


The question whether a painting is 
great must be answered by the majority 
of highly intelligent persons who are 
experts in the fundamental sense of 
being experienced—who know at first 
hand the major part of the greatest 
achievements of the art in all ages. 


As with other works of mankind, a 
judge or critic must be sufficiently 
learned to appreciate the essence of the 
art, and to know the possibilities and 
the limitations of the medium. 

Years ago Tolstoi wrongly tried to 
defer to the taste of a nineteenth cen- 
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tury peasant; today we err just as much 
when we believe that a twentieth cen- 
tury city proletarian instinctively recog- 
nizes great art. Just as it is a cardinal 
sin, artistically speaking, to pass judg- 
ment on Stravinsky’s music until you 
understand Beethoven, so it is a crime 
(not yet, alas, in the legal code) to 
praise Gauguin before you attain an 
intelligent comprehension of Michelan- 
gelo. But your criticism will be still 
more illuminating if you know Bach 
and Giotto, or better, the Gregorian 
chant and the Byzantine mosaics. 
These experienced judges or critics,* 
furthermore, must be honest, frank, and 
unaffected by their position or their am- 
bitions in the world. No dealer with a 
one-man exhibition or a “new school” 
for sale in his galleries can be then ex- 
pected to express just opinions on pic- 
tures, nor can the director or trustee 


* Typical performances of some art critics can 
be studied in C. J. Bulliet’s “informal discus- 
sions” of the MASTERPIECES OF ITALIAN 
ART exhibited at the California World’s Fair, 
in Chicago and elsewhere. First in the Chicago 
Daily News and later in the illustrated booklet of 
the exhibition, Mr. Bulliet suppressed some facts 
and misinterpreted others so as to establish to his 
own satisfaction his thesis that great artists of 
the past preferred the ugly just as the contempo- 
rary painters do whose canvases he and other 
critics are promoting. For example, he insisted 
that “Donatello was of the cult of the ugly,” 
and compared him to Picasso, and told only 
half of Vasari’s story concerning the crucifix 
criticized and surpassed by Brunelleschi. For the 
whole story proves exactly the opposite of what 
Mr. Bulliet wished his reader to believe about 
Donatello! Such special pleading is worse than 
the complacent ignorance that led Mr. Chauncey 
McCormick, vice-president of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, to proclaim in his introductory “let- 
ter’ for Mr. Bulliet that in the Middle Ages 
“man was so regimented he learned to despise 
himself, and there was no art. Then the Medicis 
and such folk gave man new freedom and new 
self-respect and art flourished at once.” 
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of an art museum when his indigent 
friends are exhibiting there. 

Naturally, critics should be adults, 
emotionally as well as mentally, mature 
persons with discriminating well-trained 
minds and wholesome human emotions 
in sane balance. They must not be 
dazzled by such impressive and docu- 
mented labels as Fauvism, cubism, or 
dadaism. They must not measure the 
greatness of a picture by its therapeutic 
value to its creator. Brushing pigment 
on a canvas may cure a man’s inferiority 
complex, but it may not make great 
art any oftener than flourishing a saxo- 
phone in a boy’s club band makes great 
music. 

Greatness is not determined by age 
or by the lack of age; neither antiquity 
nor modernity can substitute for genius. 
Prehistoric playthings unearthed from 
kitchen middens may be valuable to 
erudite archaeologists, but dangerous to 
painters who are obsessed with a desire 
for originality. It is true that in some 
historic periods, age may happen to be 
an indication of greatness, merely be- 
cause great works of art of lasting in- 
terest are more likely to be collected 
and preserved than are mediocre things 
of ephemeral interest. 

The common criterion of judging a 
work by its author is not safe in any 
field of human endeavor. For all mas- 
ters are unequal in their several produc- 
tions; and a rare combination of condi- 
tions may inspire an ordinary painter 
to produce a masterpiece, perhaps only 
one in a long lifetime. The vogue to- 
day is to worship all that a popular 
artist has left behind him. A man may 
be pardoned for selling every scrap of 
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canvas touched by his deceased artist- 
brother, like Degas; but critics cannot 
be pardoned for admiring every such 
example of his handiwork. Cézanne may 
have finally succeeded in “realizing” 
his Mont Sainte Victoire landscape; but 
that fact does not make every canvas 
great on which he suggested part of an 
aqueduct or a mountain framed by pine 
trees. 

Sometimes a great artist loses his 
mental or physical powers while he 
continues to paint. Doubtless his oc- 
cupation helps him to bear his infirmi- 
ties. But the public suffers when it con- 
fuses, for example, the best paintings 
of Renoir in his prime with the carica- 
tures or imitations of his genius done 
by the arthritic invalid in his old age. 

The main reason why comparatively 
few critics will dismiss with honest con- 
demnation the poor performances in 
paint is that most critics are not sure 
of their own tastes and judgments, and 
are too much afraid that some rival will 
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some day call them out-of-date or blind. 
They reason thus: “Constable and Mo- 
net, to name two of many nineteenth 
century painters, were first ignored or un- 
justly assailed by their contemporaries; 
we do not wish to let posterity brand 
us as ignorant or behind the times; 
therefore, we will call every dauber a 
genius.” To escape the Scylla of failing 
to spot greatness in one new artist, such 
critics are engulfed in the Charybdis of 
mistaking all mediocrities for geniuses. 

Unfortunately this error or vice of 
today is more harmful to art than was 
the error of the early critics. For great- 
ness usually triumphs in a world that 
sincerely prefers great art; but the silly 
praise of poor things tends to confuse 
the public taste so badly that greatness 
is no longer welcome. A few more years 
of misleading both the public and the 
students of art will break the sound 
tradition of good painting built up by 
many generations of masters, who are 
immortal because universal. 


Whether we are critics or laymen, whether or not we possess a vast 
amount of specialized, instrumental knowledge concerning artistic mat- 
ters, the essential requirement in either case is the cxperiencing of the 
work of art. Works of art are worlds, complete, self-contained and dif- 
ferent from our own, worlds to enter into and to live in. Just as the 
artist has surrendered himself to the reality of his creation, so must we, 
the spectators, entirely yield to its strangeness. The work of art is not 
meant to be a corroboration of our actual sense of experience, but an 
expansion of it, and also a liberation, a sudden disclosure of new per- 
spectives in human existence—Aucusto CenTENO in The Intent of 


the Artist. 
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Wells Beside the Gate 


Hazet M. Kerr 


King David in the midst of battle sighed 
For just one drink of water from the well 
Beside the gate—the well that brought a tide 
Of tender rushing memories! To quell 

The enemy seemed all at once far less 
Important than this great desire to link 
The present with the past. The blessedness 
Of childhood cried to him to come and drink. 


How much we owe to wells beside the gate! 

Their healing waters of remembrance rise 

To cool the fever of the world’s grim hate, 

To lave the hurt of disillusioned eyes. 

While hearts are loyal to a childhood shrine, 

The world still holds a touch of the divine. 
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Try Travelogues with Your 
Teen-Age Child 





ETHEL S. BEER 


HAVE haunted travelogues during 
I the past few years. I have hopped off 
the car when I saw one advertised at 
a movie house; I have listened and 
gazed at a number of diversified pro- 
grams of the Geographic Players and 
I have wandered into Carnegie more 
than once when Burton Holmes or 
Newman occupied the stage. These well 
known travelers give what might be 
called a lecture with illustrative slides 
for adults. It is of this entertainment 
that I want to write because whenever 
I attend one of them, I ask myself 
why they would not be interesting to 
the teen-age child. Not very long ago I 
answered the question to my own satis- 
faction. I took two youngsters in their 
early teens to hear Burton Holmes. The 
glistening eyes and eager faces of these 
two little girls, as scene after scene in 
Italy showed on the screen and was ex- 
plained by Mr. Holmes, confirmed my 
surmise. 

Particularly do I suggest this type of 
travelogue for various reasons. In the 
regular movie houses the travelogue 
usually is only a small part of the pro- 
gram. The rest is likely to be entirely 
unfit for youthful minds. The Geo- 
graphic Players, too, have other features 
in their performances. These are not 
harmful but they might prove distract- 
ing from the actual travel picture. As 
for the school and museum travelogues, 
they can be classified as part of the 


child’s formal education. Therefore, | 
am not taking them into consideration. 
My interest in travelogues is as an 
amusement, beneficial to the children, 
which can profitably be shared by their 
parents. There is, of course, no reason 
why others in the family or grown-up 
friends should not enjoy the children’s 
enthusiasm also, but I wish to address 
this article to parents, primarily. I hap- 
pen to feel that they should not lose 
this chance to be companions to their 
children. This advice may seem super- 
fluous so I hasten to add that careful 
scrutiny on two recent occasions re- 
vealed very few children in the audi- 
ence. 

Unquestionably, such travelogues 
have value. Learning about the people 
of other lands is always broadening. The 
teen-age child is sure to find this a 
fascinating way to study foreign coun- 
tries. With these pictures as a_back- 
ground, history and geography will take 
on new meaning. These films are but 
another means to enlarge children’s 
intellectual appreciation. But their chief 
charm is that they impart information 
casually. The lecture mentions dates 
and historical events which may subtly 
suggest further desire and effort to 
learn. 

For, although it is simple enough to 
sit in an armchair and watch the shim- 
mering screen, travelogues lead the 
mind onward. They arouse curiosity and 
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this is an incentive to delve into further 
research on their subjects. They open 
a new world by awakening the quest 
for knowledge. Children in their teens 
are eager for adventure. Travel belongs 
in this category. But, since only at rare 
intervals, if at all, can they take trips, 
traveling between the covers of a book 
may be a substitute. This, too, is a 
thrilling occupation. But sometimes 
more than books are needed. Children 
want to visualize the scenes, and they 
will read even more avidly after seeing 
a travelogue. 

Of course, children have the desire to 
do real traveling. This should be en- 
couraged. Travelogues foster this long- 
ing to see far away places. Indeed, they 
do more. They give information which 
is a decided asset when traveling. For 
it is the knowledge within ourselves 
that enhances the joys of travel. To 
adolescent youngsters with the actual 
experience in front of them, travelogues 
will serve as a preparation. On the 
other hand, to those who have already 
tasted the fun of wandering in foreign 
parts, they will serve as a check on their 
memories. They will, moreover, prove 
an easy way to learn more about what 
they have seen. This is a great ad- 
vantage. 

For these particular travelogues 
which I am recommending are informa- 
tive but also entertaining. They are not 
the least bit cut and dried, but they do 
impart knowledge. To import instruc- 
tion to children and yet hold their in- 
terest should be the ideal of all teach- 
ing. This the travelogues do. 

Looking at it from the youngsters’ 
angle, we all know how anxious girls 
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and boys of this age are to share adult 
recreations. Here is a form in which they 
can join with benefit. Accompanying 
Mother or Father to an afternoon show- 
ing of this kind will make them feel 
very grown up. Yet it is a performance 
which cannot possibly harm them. The 
whole program is a travel film, exciting 
to those who love travel but not the 
least sensational. There are no other 
features to detract from the value of 
the actual travelogue. This is an im- 
portant factor to consider when allowing 
children to go to adult amusements. 

So often children are trotted along to 
the regular movies. They see life por- 
trayed in the exaggerated fashion spon- 
sored by Hollywood. Even when the 
picture is especially designed for chil- 
dren, there are usually other less suit- 
able films on the program. Why, then, 
will parents waste hours with their 
children at such shows rather than take 
them to a travelogue? 

How can they miss the opportunity 
presented? The travelogue will serve as 
a basis for informal instruction by the 
parents. It will stimulate discussion be- 
tween the parents and their children. 
This is a healthy reaction. The questions 
aroused in the child’s mind may lead 
the whole family further. Perhaps they 
will begin to study the history of a 
country or some other subject suggested 
by the travelogue. The reading accom- 
panying this may open endless vistas 
of thought. Maturing minds are hard 
to satisfy. Following their guidance will 
prove a fascinating but difficult task for 
the parents. The travelogue, then, will 
be enjoyed not only for itself but will 
enrich the family contact. 
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The mere mention of a foreign coun- 
try starts youngsters wondering. They 
are immediately rampant for informa- 
tion. Their queries are a real test for 
the adult and demand of parents more 
than a superficial knowledge. So, for 
both parents and children, a travelogue 
paves the path to real travel. 

Nor is there less pleasure in re-living 
journeys of the past. When onto the 
screen flashes a picture of an environ- 
ment in which the whole family lived 
for months, the youngsters share their 
parents’ enthusiasm. Or perhaps they 
awaken it. Memories of travel are pre- 
cious impressions which boys and girls 
in their teens absorb readily. It is amus- 
ing to observe the details to which they 
pay attention in contrast to those noticed 
by adults. But this does not detract 
from the strength of the bond of rem- 
iniscing over mutual travel experi- 
ences. To laugh over discomforts en- 
dured, to recollect funny incidents, 
creates a firm tie which should not be 
ignored by parents. 

Travelogues also furnish a splendid 
opportunity for parents to learn about 
their children. They are a key to the 
youngsters’ interests and a test of their 
knowledge. Just watch their reactions! 
One child will be enthusiastic over the 
scenery while another will attach more 
importance to the historical significance. 
In one child the travelogue may arouse 
curiosity in the economic field while an- 
other will be absorbed by the magnifi- 
cence of the palaces and turn to architec- 
ture. Still another may respond to the 
fascination of pomp and ceremony, being 
intrigued only by social activities. 
Travelogues deal lightly with all these 
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phases so that they may start the child 
following one trend or another. The 
tastes of children in their teens are al- 
ready partially formed. So the more 
that the parents study these, the keener 
will be their understanding of their 
children. 

When it comes to education, parents 
cannot possibly follow their children 
step by step. They should, however, 
know the program in general. Trave- 
logues, because of their cultural element, 
are of great assistance here. Children 
are wont to make spontaneous remarks. 
The teen-age child has not entirely out- 
grown this unrestrained form of utter- 
ance. Travelogues will stimulate these 
and almost invariably lead to school 
subjects. The child’s response may be 
influenced tremendously by its school 
curriculum. Children’s lives are so full 
of their education that they are sure to 
connect up such films with their courses 
of study. Then, too, the travelogue may 
enlighten the parents on their children’s 
outside reading. We know how hard 
it is for parents to keep the confidence 
of growing children. Mutual experi- 
ences such as sharing intellectual activi- 
ties help cement the parent-child rela- 
tionship. 

Since the object of this article is to 
prove that travelogues such as I have 
described are a real basis for companion- 
ship between parents and their teen-age 
children, I shall briefly summarize the 
points dealt with. 

The teen-age child is getting initiated 
gradually into adult interests. Youth 
should not be plunged suddenly into all 
the sordidness of the world. This does 
not teach it to meet life but is likely 
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to destroy faith in mankind. Therefore, 
when children join their parents or 
other adults, the amusements should be 
selected in deference to their immature 
outlook. In this way their wish to feel 
grown-up can be catered to. 

Travelogues are decidedly preferable 
to regular movies, Girls and boys of 
this impressionable age should not be 
exposed to the trash which so frequently 
predominates in modern films. A certain 
number of parents will deny the harm 
of these exotic scenes, claiming that the 
children cannot understand them. This 
is, of course, a moot question which I 
shall not argue. The fact still remains 
that travelogues are excellent entertain- 
ment and therefore worth recommend- 
ing. 

To state, as other parents may, that 
the children have travelogues in school 
anyhow, does not detract from my argu- 
ment. I can only answer that I have 
been suggesting an interest which can 
be entered into both by the parents and 
the teen-age child. The school films 
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are excluded from this category as, of 
course, the parents do not attend them. 
Furthermore, the school program is 
chiefly educational; the travelogues are 
chiefly entertaining. 

As I have tried to show, they are 
enjoyable as well as informative. They 
are an amusement eminently suitable 
for adolescent boys and girls which most 
grown-ups also like. They are not long 
enough to be fatiguing, lasting only 
about two hours including the intermis- 
sion, I can vouch for the fact that al- 
though I have been to many alone or 
with another adult, never have I been 
quite as much entertained as with my 
two youthful companions. To me, the 
value of the performance was enhanced 
by the youngsters’ enthusiasm. Neither 
girl’s attention waned although both had 
just finished a full day’s school program. 
Convinced then by my own experience, 
I can but reiterate that parents should 
not miss going to travelogues with their 
teen-age children. Never before was this 
so possible as today. 


I wish I lived in a caravan, 

With a horse to drive, like a pedlar-man! 
Where he comes from nobody knows, 
Or where he goes to, but on he goes! 


With the pedlar-man I should like to roam 
And write a book when I came home; 
All the people would read my book 
Just like the travels of Captain Cook! 
WituiaM Bricutiy Ranps, The Pedlar’s Caravan 


































































































Reading Material and the 
Retarded Reader 


ANNETTE BENNETT 


I am Toots. 
I can run, 
I can play. 


I am a cat. 


Ww reading teacher has not wit- 
nessed the disgust of an over- 
grown, retarded reader when confronted 
with reading material similar to the 
above? That disgust will be heightened 
if the pupil is a “non-reader” of average 
or superior intelligence. Even the over- 
age boy or girl who rates subnormal 
in general intelligence but has well de- 
veloped adolescent interests may sense 
the inappropriateness of such childish 
reading material and rebel. The writer 
has in mind one subnormal boy of four- 
teen whose ambition was to become a 
jockey. At the time, Tom’s reading 
vocabulary was a meager stock of words 
such as “is,” “the,” and “a.” Neverthe- 
less, he insisted on bringing into the 
coaching room a supplementary book 
that was then being read by a seventh 
grade class in the school. It was an 
interesting story about horses which he 
could understand if the teacher read it 
to him, but the reading of the printed 
page was entirely beyond his grasp. In 
Tom’s case he made no effort to conceal 
his repugnance to any kind of reading 
that did not coincide with his major 
interest. 

Pupils more docile than Tom may 
conceal their indifference but exert little 
effort to make progress in work that 
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means nothing to them except that it is 
another schoo] assignment. The material 
may be admirably suited to the level of 
reading achievement of the pupil and 
may be so well written that it is vitally 
interesting to a little six year old, but 
it is wormwood and gall to the older 
boy or girl who is intelligent enough 
to realize how infantile is its appeal. 

Dewey has summarized the approach 
to this teaching problem in the following 
words: “The genuine principle of in- 
terest is the principle of the recognized 
identity of the fact to be learned or 
the action proposed with the growing 
self... . Let this condition of identifica- 
tion once be secured, and we have 
neither to appeal to sheer strength of 
will, nor to occupy ourselves with mak- 
ing things interesting.” This principle 
is strikingly true when applied to the 
reading situation. Research workers, for 
example, have found that printed words 
tend to have a favorable or unfavorable 
connotation which varies with the inter- 
ests, experiences, and mental background 
of the reader. Words that arouse favor- 
able reactions, as, for example, “ice- 
cream,” tend to be remembered by young 
children more readily than indifferent 
words which have no affective appeal. 
The inhibiting tendency of the mind to 
blot out the disagreeable may go so 
far as to make “word-demons” of simple 
words for some children. One teacher 
reports the puzzling case of a small 
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child who could not remember the word 
“street.” The origin of the repression 
of this concept was an alarming experi- 
ence which she had had when caught 
one day in the midst of the oncoming 
trafic as she was crossing a street, alone. 

It follows that words which arouse 
an interest response are in themselves 
easier to learn than others, irrespective 
of their length or configuration. An ap- 
peal to the child’s active interests is 
therefore the starting point in dealing 
with the over-age non-reader. In this 
the sympathetic or understanding teach- 
er far outstrips the merely academically 
trained instructor because she so quick- 
ly, sometimes almost intuitively, senses 
the right approach. We technically 
designate this approach by the expres- 
sion “getting in rapport with the child.” 
With older children interest question- 
naires may be used to supplement in- 
formal discussions, A home visit may 
sometimes be necessary. But of this we 
may be sure, there is no child in whom 
some interest, even though a dormant 
one, cannot be touched upon if we can 
break down the barriers of reserve 
which, like a protecting wall, screen 
the child’s own self from inquisitive 
intruders, 

Sometimes interest in reading may be 
aroused by introducing reading material 
that serves the purpose of vicarious ex- 
perience. In this sense, wild west stories 
and tales of adventure serve as a 
healthy outlet for boys whose active 
bodies are subconsciously chafing at 
the monotony of their drab surround- 
ings. We start with interests, wherever 
we find them. The skillful teacher’s 
task is then to use them as so much 
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building material, to bridge the gap to 
more constructive outlets. In this way 
interests which are socially less accept- 
able may be developed into related ones 
which are character-molding in the best 
sense of the term. 

But to come back to a concrete case. 
For convenience in discussion, let us 
confine ourselves to the case of John, 
who has a pronounced interest in radio 
but who rates in reading achievement 
at the IB level. Is material available 
about the radio at this level? No, or, if 
so, it is so meager in amount that for 
practical use it is of little value. The 
teacher is therefore faced with the prob- 
lem of constructing her own reading 
material. In the oral use of technical 
terms relating to radio, she may find 
that John has a wider vocabulary than 
her own. Down in the basement of his 
home he may have a radio set-up which 
his instructor would be at a loss to 
manipulate or explain. If home condi- 
tions are so poor that a work shop is 
an impossibility, John usually has ac- 
quired, by pick-up information from 
various sources, a vocabulary of techni- 
cal terms which far exceeds in difficulty 
the words which he uses in everyday 
speech. 

With the help of a good bibliography 
of children’s books the teacher makes 
a graded list of the printed material 
available on the chosen topic. From such 
a list she selects the one first to be mas- 
tered and then plans a systematic ap- 
proach. From the text she selects the 
technical terms used and groups them 
into small lists, five or ten words in each. 
These are the goals to be mastered one 
at a time. Since we are assuming that 
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the pupil in question is one who is ex- 
tremely handicapped in ability to re- 
member printed symbols, the teacher 
will find it necessary to make use of 
visual aids, word games, kinaesthetic 
drills—in fact, every device which suc- 
cessful tutors have found useful—until 
that first small list is definitely mastered. 
Words like “antennae,” “aerial wire,” 
and so forth, must be incorporated into 
sentences which are of primer difficulty 
in construction. This drill can be accom- 
plished without boredom if the teacher 
is ingenious in varying her technique. 
The essential point to emphasize is that 
this list must be mastered. The confi- 
dence which such mastery gives to the 
pupil is a bracing tonic which makes it 
far easier for him to take the next step. 
Many children are failures in reading 
because, from the very beginning, their 
progress has been much like that of trav- 
elers in a slushy marshland in which no 
step is really secure, with the path lead- 
ing eventually into a hopeless bog. 

Step by step the small lists of techni- 
cal terms are mastered in simple, mean- 
ingful context. Incidentally, these words 
may also be used to build up the me- 
chanics of reading, such as knowledge of 
fundamental word parts, skill in se- 
quential blending, and rapid recognition 
of thought-groups or phrases. Short, co- 
operative stories, in which the pupil 
incorporates the words in _ sentences 
which he afterwards learns to read, are 
helpful at this stage of progress. As 
these sentences are read, common basic 
words, such as “had,” “was,” “were,” 
are also being learned. With infinite 
patience the teacher leads the way until 
the day of day arrives when the book 
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can be laid before the child and he finds, 
to his great joy, that he can actually 
read it. The teacher has purposely held 
this book in reserve. She knows, only 
too well, how robbed it becomes of all 
charm, if its pages have been the 
medium over which the pupil has 
stumbled while the necessary prepara- 
tory steps were being taken. 

While this book is being read, the 
daily preparation goes on for advance 
into the next book. More technical terms 
must be mastered and new concepts 
made clear. If the reading material 1s 
indeed serving a purpose in the life 
interests of the pupil, this very fact of 
identification of thing to be mastered 
with growing self enlists in the teacher’s 
behalf a magic touchstone—the pupil's 
own will to conquer. In time John will 
be reading material along the line of 
his special interest which is far ahead 
of his level of reading in other fields. 
He may even outdistance his classmates 
in his specialty so that they turn to him 
for advice when related problems arise. 
All teachers know what effect such group 
recognition has upon a boy or girl who 
has tasted the bitterness of defeat in 
competition with his schoolmates. Es- 
pecially is this true if the defeat is due 
to a disability in one of the tool subjects 
such as reading. 

Nothing succeeds like success. Increas- 
ing skill in reading material that means 
something to the reader will go far to 
break down antagonism to reading in 
general. The teacher is the guide who 
knows best when to attempt the transi- 
tion to supplementary material that is 
in line with the activities of the class 
group. She may find that John’s read- 
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ing handicaps are such that he can never 
hope to reach the level of reading skill 
of his classmates, but if a start has been 
made, it is always possible to find sup- 
plementary material of easier grade 
from which John can glean items of 
interest to contribute to group discus- 
sions. 

The growing trend in reading instruc- 
tion is to provide for all pupils, the good 
readers as well as the poor ones, this 
possibility of specialization in reading 
along the line of special interests. The 
school librarian can be of great help 
to the classroom teacher by supplying 
graded reading lists along many lines 
of interest. To make the best use of 
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such lists the teacher should know the 
reading level of each of her pupils and 
should adjust the assigned supplemen- 
tary reading accordingly. Guided read- 
ing of this kind, followed consecutively 
from year to year, will result in abiding 
reading interests which should function 
in adult life far more effectively than has 
been the case in the past. Graduates 
from our public schools who know a 
little about some things but have no 
thorough knowledge or reading inter- 
ests along any one line, are convincing 
evidence that something has been radi- 
cally wrong with our teaching technique 
in reading in the past. Reading should en- 
rich avocational living. 


Reading without purpose is sauntering, not exercise. More is got from 
one book on which the thought settles for a definite end in knowledge, 
than from libraries skimmed over by a wandering eye. A cottage 
flower gives honey to the bee, a king’s garden none to the butterfly. — 
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Love That Must Wait 


Loretra SKELLY 


The saddest kind of love is that 
Which waits in silence through the years; é 
While others don their bridal veils } 


It stings the eyes with torturing tears. 


Alone, far distant from beloved, 
Its thirst exceeds the distilled draught 


Drunk from the letters of the one 
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Away in body, here in thought. 


Love cannot live indefinitely 
On the memory of a tingling touch; | 
The thought of rare sweet hours shared 


Is something—but not much. 


Forbidden by a future tryst 
To turn its faithful eyes on others, 


The heart looks forever inward 
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Until its one love smothers. 
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Education in Other Lands 





Peruvian Education Amid Social Antagonisms 


Puitie W. L. Cox 


© ene we feel the exhilaration of 
devoting ourselves to the assertion 
of our right to be men—freemen whose 
voluntary collaboration may well make 
tyrannies tremble. We thus exalt democ- 
racy as a most potent instrument of 
collective action. We do not fight to 
defend democracy; democracy itself is 
the dynamic process that asserts itself. It 
is overwhelming and irresistible. Small 
wonder that those who sense the terrific 
potential of democracy should dread its 
release from bondage to the social 
stereotypes of complaisance. 

Within our national economy, how- 
ever, the potency of popular assertive- 
ness frightens some of us. We are un- 
easy lest our own disenfranchised, ill- 
fed, ill-housed, and illclad people 
should use the democratic dynamic. We 
do not begrudge them the securities and 
reasonable comforts of life. But we don’t 
want our apple cart upset. And so we 
fear agitators and organizers who would 
loose the democratic processes among 
our underprivileged fellow-Americans. 


In Peru the Democratic 
Arouses Both Hope and Fear 


Dynamic 


The reconciliation of the great major- 
ity of the citizens of the United States 
to democratic assertiveness by labor 


unions, farmers’ organizations, and by 
their disenfranchised and underprivi- 
leged fellow-countrymen has encour- 
aged new hope and vigorous action in 
Latin-American countries. Indeed, the 
repercussions of the New Deal during 
the last ten years might almost be com- 
pared with those of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

The reorientations are peculiarly dra- 
matic and dynamic in Peru. For Peru 
is undergoing a test of its democratic 
purposes and processes in some respects 
far more difficult than has been our own. 
Both its present political economic insta- 
bility and its geographic, historical, social, 
and racial backgrounds foster contradic- 
tory sentiments and actions. 

Order, discipline, and the status quo 
seem of paramount importance to many 
Peruvians of intelligence and good-will. 
They hope that gradualism accelerated 
by education and philanthropy will in 
time permit the dwellers within their 
country to elevate themselves to the 
status of free men. For the moment, 
nevertheless, whoever encourages the 
primitive Indian and the insecure mestt- 
zo to assert their claims to the rights of 
man endangers the order and discipline 
that seem to be so necessary to internal 
peace and economic processes. 
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To many other Peruvians of earnest 
intelligence, however, this emphasis on 
order and discipline seems to support 
economic processes and outcomes that 
are intolerable in a world that pretends 
to concern itself with man as man. They 
too desire to minimize emotional out- 
bursts and resort to force but they have 
great faith in the potential reasonable- 
ness and self-control of men inspired by 
hope and grim determination. Indeed, 
the leaders of reform, both conservative 
and radical, believe that, in the face of 
realities, even foreign capitalists, en- 
trenched landholders, and political off- 
cials can successfully be reached by argu- 
ment and reason. 

“People are good when they are not 
frightened or unexpectedly thwarted,” 
Haya de la Torre asserted, when I had 
questioned the feasibility of his program 
of education and agitation for reform. 
For nine years this proscribed popular 
leader has been in hiding. Without cease, 
however, he has travelled the length 
and breadth of Peru sleeping in Indian 
hovels and in the luxurious homes of 
the bourgeoisie. He is protected by the 
loyalty of his disciples and by the recog- 
nition by the politicians in power that 
his imprisonment or murder might re- 
sult in violent revolution. 

The contemporary basis for political 
government and economic exploitation 
is outmoded and hence unstable, he ex- 
plained. Not only the poor and misera- 
ble but also the rich and comfortable 
people can see that this basis cannot be 
permanent. Peculiarly laggard and 
hence peculiarly necessary and desirable 
is fundamental change in Peru and in 
all Latin America. 


[ March 


With twenty governments, twenty 
currencies, twenty tariff systems, and a 
hundred capitalist and national groups 
corrupting each government, fomenting 
internal conflicts and external wars, 
playing one nation or one political leader 
off against another, always hoping to 
exploit the natural and human resources, 
it is possible to convince men of all 
classes that such anarchy is profitable to 
no one. Conditions have come to such 
a pass that the governments, banks, in- 
dustries, and landowners are suspected; 
even honest men and institutions are 
distrusted by the people of their own 
and of other countries. Expropriations 
of properties, assassinations of president- 
dictators, and drunkenness, disease, and 
inefficiency on the part of the masses are 
really not conditions that even the rul- 
ing classes would struggle to maintain 
if they could be brought to understand 
and assess a reasonable alternative. 

The Popular Alliance for the Ameri- 
can Revolution of which Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre is founder and lead- 
er offers a reasoned program of peaceful 
fundamental change. Conservative Pe- 
ruvians fear and oppose him, his logical 
program, and his firm organization, but 
their own beliefs and proposals differ 
from his chiefly in their empirical char- 
acter. 

Don Constanti Larco Hoyle, who 
was our host for two days at the ex- 
emplary Hacienda Chiclin, owned and 
managed by him and his brother Don 
Rafael, is no supporter of his kinsman, 
Haya de la Torre. But he administers 
his estate very much as it would be con- 
ducted if the revolution had been suc- 
cessfully completed, It reminded me of 
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a well-organized American high school 
or college. The absence of servility, the 
participation in government, the spirit 
of play, the independence and motiva- 
tion of the workers, and the general 
hygienic, economic, and cultural welfare 
of the thousands of dwellers-on the 
hacienda implied an acceptance by these 
hacendados of the feasibility and desira- 
bility of mutual confidence, orderly 
voluntarism, and reasonable manage- 
ment. 

Sr. Constanti and his cousin, Sr. 
Alfredo Larco, who presented to us the 
viewpoint of the educated Peruvian con- 
servative, do not distrust their depressed 
countrymen, though they may often 
feel that their self-emancipation is dis- 
couragingly slow even under the ad- 
vantageous conditions that their haci- 


endas provide. Their belief seems to be 


that a logically reasoned program of 
continental or even of nation-wide re- 
form is unrealistic, that suspicion of the 
purposes and processes of employers is 
too deeply ingrained in the character of 
Indians and mestizos, that the fatalism 
and inertia of the individual Indian, 


Social-Economic Problems of Peru 
Peru attracts many tourists from the 
United States. It dangles before their 
eyes a rich array of baubles. Indian 
ruins and archeological museums, art 
galleries and historical monuments, 
shops and country clubs, hotels and 
sight-seeing trips, suburbs and shore 
resorts, all receive generous quotas of 
tourist patronage. But seldom indeed do 
North American travelers see Peru. 
Their failure is not inexplicable. Few 
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products of age-old communal organiza- 
tion, can be overcome only piece-meal 
and very gradually. 

In their acceptance of the compul- 
sions of national and continental social 
economies they present merely another 
aspect of the same scene that de la 
Torre pictured. Schools, roads, housing, 
hospitals, and other social services are 
mandatory on any governments of 
Latin-American countries if an orderly 
transition to a national economy of rea- 
sonable general welfare is to be achieved. 
Continued intervention in national gov- 
ernments by foreign capitalists or by 
foreign diplomats cannot be tolerated 
if internal order is to be preserved. Cal- 
indifference to the dwellers in 
Indian ayllus makes for impending 
threat to all life and property of the 
cities and agriculturally developed coastal 
valleys. 

Nationalistic enthusiasm and educa- 
tional indoctrination within limits, they 
approve. But they are hostile to any 
idea that Peru can develop a successful 
economy at the expense of its neighbors. 
This is wholesome nationalism. 


lous 


are the Peruvians that tourists are likely 
to meet who have ever seen Peru. To be 
sure, they have traveled south from 
Lima to Arequipa and thence east to 
Cuzco and Lake Titicaca to look at the 
less modernized vestigia, human and 
archeological and scenic, of the worlds 
of the Incas and of the conquistadores— 
it is all very picturesque and conversa- 
tionable. They have made the trip “up 
the hill” into the high Sierras where at 
1400 feet altitude the North American 
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copper smelters exude their fumes and 
proud llamas neatly packed with flat 
bundles of ore are led by passive Indians 
toward the refineries. A few have even 
gone farther, over the Sierras to the 
headwaters of the rivers that flow east 
to the Amazon, a land of heavy rainfall 
and dense vegetation; they know in a 
very vague way that statesmen and 
politicians promise great things for 
Peru through the development of this 
region. 

Their familiarity with present-day 
Peru is, however, largely limited to 
Lima and the Pan American highway 
north to Trujillo in the “sugar bowl” 
and south to the cotton-raising areas 
around Ica. They can talk learnedly 
about Peruvian “culture,” optimistically 
about its mineral and agricultural po- 
tentialities, excitedly about Peruvian and 
international politics, fearfully about 
Japanese economic penetration, German 
“sport” and cultural-political clubs, and 
Italian influence in economic, govern- 
mental, and military circles. If they fear 
the economic-political influence of North 
Americans or resent the influx of igno- 
rant and bored tourists they are both too 
courteous and too grateful for the dol- 
lars left by these pleasure-seekers to em- 
phasize their fear and resentment. 

Few indeed of the North Americans 
whom we met in Peru, not more than 
two or three of those who had lived 
and worked in Lima or in the mining 
areas for some years, showed either 
knowledge or interest in the people of 
Peru or in their deep discontents and 
conflicts or in the governmental efforts 
to provide sufficient popular well-being 
to maintain patience and order. And 
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yet the people and their problems, the 
languor and emaciation, the popular 
restaurants and subsidized housing, the 
public employment of road-building and 
construction workers, the assertions that 
Aprismo es comunismo on placards and 
in government-censored newspapers 
should, it would seem, arouse in them 
some curiosity regarding the social-eco- 
nomic problems of the country. 

American residents and tourists in 
Peru reflect, as intimated above, the 
apathy and divertissement of the well- 
to-do and “culture”-drugged people of 
Lima. They live in the present only in 
terms of commerce and of entertainment 
—receptions, concerts, spectacles. Their 
intellectual-cultural interests lie almost 
entirely in the past. Despite the preva- 
lency of American automobiles, radios, 
movies, typewriters, canned and frozen 
foods, candies, cosmetics, and gadgets 
in shop windows and on bill posters, 
and their consumption not only by 
North American tourists and specialists 
but also by the families of European 
and native business and _ professional 
men, the “culture”-conscious Peruvians 
look either to Nineteenth Century Eu- 
rope or to their own colonial period for 
inspiration and erudition. 

Certainly there are inspiration and 
wealth aplenty in the cultures that so 
interest them. The dualism of their lei- 
sure-time occupations, antithetical though 
they be, reénforce each other in fos- 
tering ignorance or avoidance of the 
current social political scene in Peru or 
in the world. It is rather disconcerting 
to the traveler who is interested in social 
problems and provisions for meeting 
them to discover so many “educated” 
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Peruvians who seem quite unaware that 
they exist. 

They are proud of the “historical pro- 
fundity” of Peruvian culture. They 
elucidate the character of Inca and pre- 
Inca Indian civilizations—their agri- 
culture, roads, social organizations, po- 
litical unity, scientific discoveries, art, 
and their mutations after the military 
conquest by Spanish soldiers, adventur- 
ers, crown, and Church. They explain 
that Peruvian culture is a product of 
the interrelation of Spanish and Inca 
civilizations in somewhat the sense that 
Inca culture was a resultant of the con- 
fluence of earlier social, economic, and 
esthetic development of Indian antiquity. 
The Inca dynasty, they point out, aspired 
to be a universal state endowed with a 
missionary zeal to convert and amalga- 
mate all contiguous Indian peoples to 
their peaceful but positive way of life. 
The Spanish Viceroyalty, though it used 
violent and coercive means unknown to 
the orderly Incas, who depended on per- 
suasion and example rather than military 
force for their mission, was imbued with 
much the same civilizing spirit as that 
of their Indian forerunners. 

It may be easy to over-labor this as- 
pect of Peruvian pride in the past. Con- 
siderable emphasis upon it is important, 
however, because of the light that it 
throws upon the preoccupation with 
tradition and the lack of interest in 
current social problems that characterize 
those families who give tone and color 
to the Lima that most North Ameri- 
cans see and hear and read about. 

To those travelers who take with 
them to Peru a lively knowledge and 
curiosity about social-economic problems 


of the United States and of the world 
in general, nevertheless, there are other 
Peruvian groups and individuals who 
are not difficult to find. Professional 
men, engineers, physicians, journalists, 
and educators, both of native and of 
foreign birth, who have lived and 
worked in the United States and in 
Europe, are happy to discuss the domes- 
tic scene and its world setting with in- 
formed visitors who win their confi- 
dence. Intellectuals and artists who work 
placidly and unrevealingly in conserva- 
tive occupations, as salesmen, illustra- 
tors, clerks, and teachers, gather in tea 
rooms or homes where journals of 
opinion published in more liberal coun- 
tries—England, Chile, Uruguay, Mexi- 
co, and the United States—may be 
found; there exposition and argument 
concerning ideologies, international af- 
fairs, and national politics zoom. 
Travelers who are associated with lib- 
eral groups in their own lands are 
warmly welcomed by these professionals 
and intellectuals. Among them or 
through them he learns of the interplay 
of economic and political forces in Peru 
and of the conflicts and coercions that 
are never mentioned in the press or 
over the radio. He may, indeed, meet 
a poet-elementary school teacher who 
has spent years in prison, third-degreed 
by the Italian-trained police, because one 
of his poems, dealing with the lives of 
the Quechua Indians, was selected, with- 
out his knowledge, for translation and 
publication in the Soviet Union! He 
may come to know an active member of 
the officially suppressed Popular Alli- 
ance for the American Revolution just 
released from four grueling years at 
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hard labor in the City Penitentiary be- 
cause he was suspected of complicity in 
the publication of a proscribed journal. 
He may meet one of the students of the 
University of San Marcos who partici- 
pated a few years ago in the hazing of 
the Chief of the Italian Police Mission, 
General Camoratta, whose intrusion in- 
to the University they resented—they 
threw him into the patio pond and then 
ran him off the University premises. He 
may discover one of the protesting pro- 
fessors who demanded a non-political 
reorganization of the University in 1933 
which led to the closing of the Institu- 
tion for some years. Or he may discuss 
with the director of a private colegio 
(secondary school) the censorship of 
State and Church which he must combat 
and outwit and of the absolute ban on all 
coeducation that is now enforced. 

It may be apropos to remark that the 
language barrier while real is not nearly 
So serious in preventing an understand- 
ing of the Peruvian people and their 
problems as is often assumed. Many lib- 
erals speak English well enough at least 
for the transference of thought; some- 
one skilled in both languages is likely to 
be present to supplement such conversa- 
tion if meanings would not otherwise be 
clear. Where there is a will, a very rudi- 
mentary knowledge of Spanish, French, 
and German is sufficient, when combined 
with patience and persistence, to carry on 
discussions of affairs of which the partici- 
pants have similar backgrounds of 
knowledge. The real barrier to mutual 
understanding between Latin Americans 
and North Americans is not language; 
it is the traveler’s lack of interest in the 
current dynamic and realistic conditions 
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that preoccupy the minds of vigorous 
citizens of all American republics. 
During my stimulating conversation 
with Haya de la Torre, he suggested 
that I urge the Office of Education, the 
Institute of International Education and 
other agencies which grant scholarships 
and arrange exchange professorships for 
Latin-American countries that they 
select a larger number of persons who 
have knowledge of and interest in the 
history and current scene in the United 
States and in the rest of the world. He 
believed that the influx of journalists, 
photographers, movie and radio mag- 
nates and stars, exchange students and 
professors, and subsidized researchers is 
not likely to foster an understanding of 
Latin-American conditions. They are so 
engrossed with archeology, belles lettres, 
historic documents, picturesque architec- 
ture and scenery, business opportunities, 
and current events (which they lack 
the background to relate to causes or 
concomitants) that they are incapable 
of understanding and interpreting the 
conditions and problems either of their 
own people or of the countries visited. 
Another member of Aprista told me 
of a journalist who seemed to him all 
too typical of North Americans encour- 
aged to travel and write about Latin 
America. This newspaperman dismissed 
the Tennessee Valley Authority project 
as boondoggling; he had read Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath, asserted that it 
grossly exaggerated the conditions it 
claimed to describe and ignored Carey 
McWilliams’ Factories in the Fields, on 
the grounds that the author was “a 
California crackpot”; and he knew prac- 
tically nothing of American Indian Res- 
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ervations. “What can such a man write 
about our public works program, our 
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labor conditions, or our Indians?” my 
Peruvian friend asked. 


III 


Peru Cautiously Supports Social Educa- 
tion and Reform 


Despite its belated efforts to foster 
manufacturing within its own country, 
the Peruvian government is_ today 
maintained and supported very largely 
by the taxes paid by foreign business 
interests and by the good will of the 
tiny number of landholding families, 
descendants of the Conquistadores and 
in many cases of French, English, Ital- 
ians, and Germans who married into 
creole families. | Between sixty and 
seventy per cent of the population are 
Indians who incor- 
porated into the citizenry. From twenty 
to thirty per cent are mestizos represent- 
ing mixtures of Indian, Negro, and 
Asiatic with European strains. Not more 
than ten per cent are of pure European 
stock. 

The franchise is paradoxically univer- 
sal and compulsory, limited by a literacy 
qualification, and with the Aprista party, 
which an undoubted majority of other- 
wise eligible voters support, proscribed. 
In 1939, both candidates for the Presi- 
dency were nominated by the retiring 
dictator, Oscar Benavides, so that the 
voters were obliged to elect a President 
satisfactory to him. Fortunately, 
Manuel Prado, the more liberal candi- 
date and the one more friendly to the 
United States, was chosen. 

President Prado’s predecessors for 
many years have been dictators, whether 
selected by mock-elections or imposed 


have never been 


by domestic and foreign influences. The 
government controls the army and the 
federal police and is assured the financial 
backing of foreign capitalists and the 
landed aristocracy. Forcible eviction or 
assassination has terminated several of 
the dictatorships. 

Prado is, however, cautiously endeav- 
oring to build up a broader basis for 
support among mestizo and Indian peo- 
ples. Some political prisoners have been 
set free. The public works and social 
welfare program begun by Benavides 
are being extended. A vigorous popular 
education program under the Ministry 
of Public Welfare, Labor, and Indian 
Affairs is promoted for city and rural 
labor and for the Indians. An improved 
plant for the University of San Marcos 
is hoped for; road building, irrigation 
projects, and improved water supply for 
domestic and municipal purposes provide 
jobs, consuming power, hope, and sta- 
bility. 

Although many liberals and political 
opponents of Prado’s sponsors are very 
skeptical of his freedom of action, it 1s 
generally conceded that he is well-mean- 
ing, that he sincerely desires internal 
and external peace, and that he desires 
a more democratic and stable support 
than the control of the army can assure 
to an executive. His friendly attitude 
toward the international policies of the 
United States Government arouses pop- 
ular enthusiasm. 

Two gestures toward democratic par- 
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ticipation may exemplify the difficulties 
that confront a liberal-minded man who 
serves a tory-controlled nation. An al- 
legedly government-subsidized, certain- 
ly an officially approved, opposition 
paper has been established to offset the 
ultra-conservative El Commercio. He 
has projected a “suggestion box” form 
of government asking citizens for propo- 
sals for the improvement of their coun- 
try and has set up an administrative 
agency whose sole functions are to re- 
ceive and study these proposals and to 
foster public discussion of those that 
seem feasible. 

The implications of these two gestures 
would seem mildly revolutionary in a 
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country where only the rich and the 
powerful have hitherto been free to ex- 
press publicly their protests and pro- 
posals for change. But these innovations 
bring into sharp relief an inconsistent, 
even paradoxical, picture. Simulta- 
neously with the launching of the liberal 
Nuestra Voce, the military police con- 
tinue to suppress by violent means the 
publications of the “radical” A.P.R.A.; 
and all prominent avowed members of 
this true opposition party are in danger 
of imprisonment or exile. It is not to 
be wondered over, therefore, that 
Prado’s liberalism excites cynicism, 
despite his generally admitted personal 
sincerity. 


IV 


Preparing the Indian for Membership 
in the National Life 

It would be unfair to compare the 
problems of national integration of the 
Indian population of Peru with that of 
any other American republic, except 
Ecuador. The ratio of Indian blood to 
European blood may be as high in Mex- 
ico as in Peru; but in Mexico the creole 
has been politically impotent for over a 
century. In Peru, the powerful proud 
Quechuas, who dominate the Southern 
Sierras and the more docile Aymaras, 
both have resisted the white man’s 
civilization. They have accepted his 
religious forms without sacrificing their 
own deep pagan faiths; they have 
entered his employment as peons (yama- 
cones) on haciendas and as laborers in 
mines, refineries, and construction proj- 
ects without giving up their own com- 
munal ayllus; some of them have 


learned the Spanish tongue but their 
own language persists; they have sub- 
mitted to the white man’s intercourse, 
but their blood, their diseases, and their 
art ramify into every aspect of Peruvian 
life. A hundred generations of life at 
high altitudes have resulted in adapta- 
tions such that they survive, albeit with 
difficulty and drugs, where the Euro- 
pean can seldom be comfortable, if, in- 
deed, he can live at all. 

Partly in self-defense and partly in 
humanitarian spirit, the Peruvian gov- 
ernment now seeks to bring the indig- 
enous population into the culture of 
literacy, cleanliness, and technology. 
The instruments that have been estab- 
lished for this purpose are the rural ele- 
mentary school and the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs in the Ministry of Public 
Welfare and Labor. 

The approach of the rural schools has 
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generally been conventional; attendance 
by the Indian children is in practice 
voluntary; Spanish is taught but 
Quechua and Aymara tongues dominate 
both school and communication. Some 
teachers of these primary schools for 
Indians have been both resourceful and 
animated by true missionary spirit; in 
their schools, folk art, music, dancing, 
and ceremonials, hygiene, practical arts, 
and community improvements find im- 
portant places. 

Many of the rural schools are con- 
ducted in buildings provided by Aacen- 
dados or by mining concessionaires. The 
most progressive of these welcome the 
opportunity to foster higher standards 
and desires on the part of their yama- 
cones aS a means of increasing their 
ambition and efficiency. On a few mining 
camps and haciendas, kindergartens or 
day-nurseries are maintained. Weaving, 
bee-keeping, animal husbandry, and 
horticulture are taught to youths and 
adults who can be interested in self- 
improvement. Promising youths are 
sometimes encouraged to find employ- 
ment in a city where they can continue 
their schooling in a colegio. 

Such a positive social orientation is, 
however, exceptional. Most employers 
accept the responsibility imposed on 
them by the State grudgingly. They 
want the Indian to know his place and 
to keep it! 

Sincere and capable as the most en- 
lightened hacendados, mine operators, 
and teachers are, progress in overcoming 


1 Slavery was not abolished in Peru until 
1918. As in parts of our own South it has been 
succeeded by a form of peonage that leaves the 
freed man still bound to both job and land. 
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the lethargy and proud aloofness of the 
Indian is disappointingly slow. He does 
not take kindly to the white man’s 
economic and cultural practices and 
attitudes. His inertia and deep resent- 
ments are not easily overcome. Even 


his deep religiosity does not enable the 


priest to persuade him to codperate 
actively with his employer. Despite 400 
years of slavery’ he has never become 
reconciled to doing the white man’s 
bidding. 

It has been apparent to the Peruvian 
civic and nationalistic leader that a more 
dramatic, consistent, large scale, and 
socially realistic program than that of 
individual landowners and lease-holders 
and occasional inspired rural teachers is 
required. Such a program has been en- 
trusted to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
of the Department of Public Welfare 
and Labor. This Bureau codperates with 
the rural schools and with the agricul- 
tural stations maintained by the Bureau 
of Agriculture, Cattle-raising, and Col- 
onization, of the Ministry of Develop- 
ment. The chief of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Dr. Juan Luis Mercado and his 
assistant, Professor Julian Palacios R., 
have organized brigades of four social- 
educational experts who speak the 
Indian languages and who have made 
thoroughgoing studies of Indian life, 
its organization, traditions, and the 
recent history of each community that 
they visit. They seek the aid of the 
Indian leaders and adapt their attack 
to their recommendations. 

In general the unit with which the 
brigade works is the @yllu, the historic 
communal organization which has main- 
tained itself for thousands of years. In 
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the ayllu the women and children dwell 
and farm while the men spend part of 
the year at work in mines and on ha- 
ciendas. For these ayllu areas the In- 
dians give labor service in lieu of rent 
to the landowner. They are reasonably 
secure in their tenure so long as their 
land is not wanted for mineral exploita- 
tion or for an irrigation project. They 
cannot, however, purchase the land; 
Indian ownership of land either as in- 
dividual or as a group is forbidden—it 
might encourage ideas of equality! 

While the ay//u Indians are generally 
tractable, they occasionally become ag- 
grieved toward hacendados or toward 
outsiders of whose motives or acts they 
are suspicious. In such cases they cause 
enough trouble to make cautious those 
who would disregard their traditional 
rights. The Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
empowered to protect those rights so far 
as the law guarantees them. 

To the ayllu the Brigade travels by 
motor-truck, horse-back, or, if necessary, 
on foot, carrying public address and mo- 
tion picture equipment, and hygienic 
materials for use in demonstrations. 
Their first attack usually is on personal 
and household  sanitation—delousing, 
bathing, home cleaning and organiza- 
tion. Volunteers from the younger In- 
dians, with the encouragement of their 
leaders, submit themselves for demon- 
stration. In the ceremonial setting of 
these demonstrations the Indian leaders 
in native dress have conspicuous places. 
Whenever possible, the demonstration is 
timed to correspond to a festival of the 
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old Incan Empire; aboriginal music may 
be played to accompany the activity. The 
Indians’ receptivity of new procedures 
is heightened by their pride in their own 
traditions with which, under the spon- 
sorship of their own leaders, the demon- 
stration is thus connected. 

Following the personal demonstra- 
tions, there may be exemplifications of 
plowing or road improvement or build- 
ing construction by representatives of the 
regional Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. In any case, the Brigade endeavors 
to initiate some community-sponsored 
project that may furnish continuity and 
momentum until the next visit to the 
ayllu. The age-old traditions of com- 
munal labor and communal ownership 
furnish a sound basis for projects involv- 
ing mutual help and codperative effort. 
Public buildings—school houses and 
school equipment, community houses, 
churches, road building, water storage 
dams—are typical undertakings. Lum- 
ber is so scarce as to be almost non- 
existent in these desolate Sierras, but 
rock and clay are plentiful. Discarded 
gasoline drums and corrugated iron may 
be obtainable; in one school pupils’ seats 
were fabricated out of these materials. 
As has already been indicated, the social- 
educational programs of the Bureaus of 
Agriculture and of Indian Welfare sup- 
plement and reénforce the work of the 
public schools. As rapidly as the latter 
successfully perform equivalent func- 
tions, the efforts of the former are 
directed into still more pioneering 
ventures, 
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T he School System of Peru 


The National Constitution requires 
the moral and civic education of all chil- 
dren. Primary education is obligatory 
and free; secondary and higher educa- 
tion are supported, and technical educa- 
tion is fostered. The Ministry of Public 
Education undertakes to establish a 
primary school in every community that 
can furnish thirty pupils; secondary 
schools, colegios nacionales are devel- 
oped in all cities; industrial schools are 
supported in almost all departmental 
capitals; and agricultural schools are 
being extended in appropriate areas. 

In some cities there are kindergartens, 
Montessori schools, and preparatory 
classes for pre-school children. Elemen- 
tary schools are of two cycles, three 
grades and two grades respectively; in 
more remote centers only the first cycle 
is as yet maintained. Primary vocational 
schools preparing children for local in- 
dustries and agriculture supplement the 
first cycle schools. The principles of the 
activity school are encouraged in all pri- 
mary schools though admittedly the 
degree of attainment does not satisfy 
enthusiasts for such procedures. 

Secondary education is superimposed 
upon the five years of primary instruc- 
tion. Since very few children outside the 
cities complete the second cycle of the 
primary school, not many are eligible 
to attend the colegio. In 1939 there were 
46 public secondary schools and 103 
private schools. No secondary school is 
coeducational. The first cycle of the 
secondary school consists of four years; 
the second cycle of two permits some 
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specialization either in sciences or in 
belles lettres. 

Attached to the colegios nacionales 
(second cycle) of the provincial and 
departmental capitals are teacher train- 
ing classes for primary school teachers. 
At appropriate places, these classes pre- 
pare especially teachers who can speak 
Quechua or Aymara for the Indian 
rural schools. 

The thirty-four agricultural schools 
have the dual sponsorship and support 
of the Ministry of Education and of the 
Ministry of Promotion. In some cities 
are central industrial schools, some for 
boys, others for girls. Evening commer- 
cial schools are open to employed adults 
and adolescents without restriction re- 
garding sex. 

Higher education in Peru includes 
five universities and a number of special- 
ized institutions of university grade. The 
Universidad Major de San Marcos, the 
oldest university in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, has five faculties, and the three 
Universidades Menores of Arequipa, 
Trujillo, and Cuzco have three faculties 
each; the four are dependents of the 
Ministry of Education. The Univer- 
sidad Catolica del Peru is a private in- 
stitution. The advanced engineering and 
agricultural schools belong to the De- 
partment of Promotion; the Military, 
Naval, and Aviation Institutes and the 
Police School are attached to appro- 
priate national departments. 

Two advanced teacher preparatory in- 
stitutions of post-secondary school level 
are maintained by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Secondary school teachers re- 
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ceive both preparatory and in-service 
courses in the universities and in the 
National Pedagogical Institute for 
Women at Lima. A National School of 
Physical Education prepares supervisors 
and teachers; aside from theoretical and 
cultural courses, the training follows 
interestingly diverse lines, gymnastics 
on German and Swedish models, and 
athletics, and sports, called “basket- 
ball,” “volleyball,” “baseball,” “play 
ground,” and matacién. The National 
Academy of Music and the National 
School of Fine Arts furnish oppor- 
tunities for special teachers in their re- 
spective areas. They also provide classes 
for adults and for children whose in- 
terests and talents justify their admit- 
tance to classes. 

Other institutions and agencies for 
popular educational welfare directed by 
the Ministry of Education include schools 
for the blind and for the hard-of-hear- 
ing, evening schools, out-of-door schools, 
reformatory schools, school breakfasts 
and luncheons, Junior Red Cross, and a 
social security system for teachers. 

The organic law of education is now 
in process of revision under the direction 
of the Minister of Public Education, 
Pedro M. Olivera. The proposed law 
would provide a more flexible elemen- 
tary school program adapted to Peru- 
vian conditions; it would make school 
attendance obligatory not only for boys 
and girls from seven to sixteen unless 
they have completed the first cycle 
(three grades) but for illiterate adults; 
in some localities compulsory attendance 
might be required throughout the 
second cycle which might be extended 


from two grades to three. Moreover, 
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the rural primary school would be sup- 
plemented by an escuela ambulante to 
serve the children in sparsely populated 
areas, an attempt to build upon the 
foundations laid by the brigades of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Apparently the influence of school- 
men who have studied in the United 
States is gaining after a period of partial 
eclipse. In 1928, President Leguia, of 
otherwise unpleasant memory, invited 
a number of North American educators 
to visit Peru in an advisory capacity. 
Among them H. G. Lull and J. A. 
McKnight made very great contribu- 
tions to the modernization of teacher 
education and elementary school prac- 
tices; uneasiness and hostility on the part 
of conservative teachers and of the 
Church led to their withdrawal and for 
a time their Peruvian disciples lost in- 
fluence. Now, however, the more posi- 
tive orientation of the Ministry of 
Education and indeed of the other 
branches of the national government 
which concern themselves directly with 
social welfare, together with the gen- 
eral friendly attitude toward the United 
States tend again to exalt the American 
trained educators. 

Three dynamic leaders are Dr. Al- 
bert A. Giesecke, Professor of Educa- 
tion at San Marcos, Dr. Luis Enfante, 
head of the men’s normal school at 
Barranca (a suburb of Lima), and Srta. 
C. Barcia Bonifatty, National Director 
of Kindergartens. Dr. Giesecke is an 
American citizen who has lived in Peru 
for many years and has held a number 
of important posts in the Peruvian 
educational system; he is attached to 
the American Embassy and sponsors the 
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Peruvian-North American Cultural In- 
stitute. Dr. Enfante is a graduate of the 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, Normal 
School and of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, a prolific writer, imbued with a mis- 
sion to make education scientific and 
realistic. Miss Bonifatty who has worked 
with Patty Smith Hill at Teachers Col- 
lege is a very attractive and dynamic 
young woman; she is successfully “sell- 
ing the idea” of public preschool educa- 
tion to the socially élite of Lima. 

Dr. Moise’s Saenz, Mexican Ambas- 
sador to Peru, is a well-loved and highly 
respected leader of progressive educa- 
tors and of all other socially and cul- 
turally alert groups in Peru. Saenz was 
formerly Minister of Education in 
Mexico; his rural school reforms there 
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are generally recognized as one of the 
very substantial contributions to educa- 
tional progress, not only of Mexico but 
also of the entire world. He earned his 
doctorate at Teachers College, Columbia 
University and has travelled and studied 
also in Europe. In Peru he is frequently 
consulted by officials both of the Minis- 
try of Education and of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Because of his ardent 
support of President Roosevelt’s inter- 
national policies and of his sympathetic 
knowledge of the educational practices 
and philosophies of the United States, 
his quiet influence among liberal Peru- 
vians, especially of younger intellectuals, 
is of great importance for our own 
country.” It promises much for post-war 


neighborliness. 


VI 


Can Democracy Be Achieved Through 
the Benevolence of an Aristocracy? 


The fundamental problem that the 
conservative-liberal Peruvians who sup- 
port President Prado’s government face 
is the gradual emancipation of three- 
quarters of the population from igno- 
rance, aloofness, suspicion, and squalor 
and their incorporation into a Peruvian 
nation with loyalty to the state born of 
hope and confidence. As yet, Peru is 
little more than a geographic area within 
which actual power is held by die-hard 
tories and foreign investors, diluted by 
a relatively small number of flexible, 
liberally inclined conservatives who 
want internal peace to accompany social 


* Since this article was prepared I have learned 
of the death of my esteemed friend, Moise’s Saenz. 
The Americas have lost a trusted and potent 
leader. 


progress. Lest the people, even that 
small fraction that is literate and expres- 
sive, act rashly and impulsively, power 
is made effective by the aristocrats’ con- 
trol of the army and military police. 

Superficial commentators on Peru 
sometimes refer to it as a dictatorship or 
as an oligarchy; sometimes they assert 
it is a fascist state. One must recognize 
that there are elements of dictatorship, 
oligarchy, and fascism in its historic 
and contemporary organization and 
administration. Nevertheless, the orien- 
tations of its potent leaders during re- 
cent years, while apparently contradic- 
tory, inconsistent, and, especially in the 
cases of the Leguia and Sanchez Cerro 
administrations, often ignoble, are not 
properly so classified. 

While there certainly is no fervor for 
democratic institutions among the land- 
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holders and representatives of foreign 
imperialism (including native _hire- 
lings), there is intelligent recognition 
that Peru can never be a nation so long 
as it depends upon coercion and exploita- 
tion as a means for maintaining internal 
peace. So long as more than seven-tenths 
of the population (the Indians) have no 
stake in the nation, and a large fraction 
of another fifth must be disenfranchised 
by proscribing their political party, 
stability is insecure no matter how well- 
trained the military police or how 
regularly paid the army. 

Intelligent Peruvian conservatives 
and foreign capitalists are, therefore, 
faced by a quandary. If they seize one 
horn of the dilemma, they depend on 
coercion and face the constant threats of 
disease, poverty, economic stagnation, 
and national impotency. If they boldly 
grasp the other horn, that of liberty, 
they might be expropriated immedi- 
ately; surely their privileges would be 
sharply restricted. And so they seek the 
middle road of benevolence and gradu- 
alism as a gift to laborer and to peon. 

By means of enlightened social provi- 
sions, housing, popular restaurants, 
health services, recreation, unemploy- 
ment relief and social security measures, 
they endeavor to soothe the restiveness 
of the urban masses. By means of rural 
schools, agricultural stations, and cul- 
tural brigades, they seek to persuade 
the Indian yamacones that they are 
Peruvians as well as members of 
Quechua and Aymara @yllus. Gradually, 
they hope to assuage the sullen suspi- 
cion, and to overcome the national 
lethargy and individual languor of the 
people to a sufficient degree so that they 
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may be entrusted with liberty and politi- 
cal expression. 

Meantime, the enlightened conserva- 
tives must win for Peru an economic 
stability without which popular educa- 
tion and welfare cannot be successful. 
If it cannot persuade their tory land- 
owning supporters and the Catholic 
hierarchy to permit increasing amounts 
of intellectual, cultural, and economic 
freedom, the government is powerless, 
since it is upon them that it depends for 
support. If the foreign corporations will 
not accept reasonable taxation and restric- 
tions of privileges that they have won 
from previous administrations, the 
government knows only too well the 
economic and political coercions and cor- 
ruptions through which imperialism 
demands and gets its “rights.” Conserv- 
atives of good will are in considerable 
degree successful in their efforts because 
the alternative to gradualism could only 
temporarily be coercion; the volcano of 
revolt and violence smoulders, but 
tremors and occasional minor eruptions 
remind the complacent that persons and 
property of the few are not safe in a 
world where dependence upon supersti- 
tion, ignorance, fear, and docility is no 
longer possible. 

Assertions that Aprismo es comu- 
nismo and A prismo es ateismo \ose their 
force if the alternative to the program 
of the A.P.R.A. is starvation and death. 
How to compromise successfully is the 
question that faces hacendados and mine 
operators. How to use the willingness of 
tories to compromise to extend to the 
people some of the benefits that they 
might hope for if Aprismo gained con- 
trol and so encourage popular acceptance 
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of conservative liberalism is the problem 
of the Prado government. 

How to raise living standards so as 
to make domestic manufacture and com- 
merce feasible and in their turn make 
possible higher living standards—the 
Peruvian government must find a solu- 
tion to this problem. And for an answer 
they turn to education to supplement 
their high protective tariff and irriga- 
tion projects which are in themselves so 
futile. There must be literacy, sanitation, 
hygiene, culture, and technical skills; 
these the government fosters through 
schools and brigades to complement the 
social services. For without hope and 
desire, social services themselves are in- 
effective. 

But always in the background the 
desire to emancipate the ninety per cent 
into dynamic and effective loyal Peru- 
vians conflicts with a horrid fear of loss 
of privilege and disruption of estab- 
lished regimen which would surely 
accompany such emancipation. And so 
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we close where we started. Peru pro- 
vides an acid test for social democracy. 
Cautiously and paradoxically, its govern- 
mental leaders use education for liberal- 
ization and amelioration of the peoples’ 
lives within a framework of disen- 
franchisement, coercion, and supersti- 
tion. 

Despite the paradox, however, democ- 
racy is a sincerely held goal of many, 
perhaps most, intelligent conservatives. 
But they would have it achieved as a 
gift from those able to withhold it. They 
are adamant against any effort that might 
encourage people to demand it as a 
right. Peru’s success or failure during 
the decade that will follow the War 
should serve as a lesson to guide in one 
direction or the other those well-mean- 
ing people who would eventually ex- 
tend democracy to all the peoples of the 
world. It should help us answer the 
question: Can the four great freedoms 
be given or guaranteed, or must they be 
won by those whom they may benefit? 


Peru is the classic land of gold and silver. Its resources are fabulous. 
Besides gold and silver it yields copper, mercury, lead, zinc, nickel, 
iron, manganese, tungsten, vanadium, antimony, bismuth, mica and 
coal, Petroleum, copper and silver constitute 80 per cent of the output. 




















Memory Muse 


E. SEMONIN 


There is a cottage near the lea, 
And willows bending dreamily. 

A greensward landscape, 

A jewel-green lake, 

Ah! here a man may leisure take 
And drift about in a mellow haze 
Of gentle, thoughtful, restful daze, 
With books for friends and Art, 
Music too will play a part. 


These in eternity ever endure 

In a heart and memory pure. 
True, the lea and landscape, 
The jewel-green lake, 

May in time their soft leave take, 


Yet art and musing-Philosophy’s friend, 


Reflect in themselves 
All memories sweet 
Without begi’n or end. 
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Book Reviews 





“If the Schools Were Doing Their Job’” 


C. CurriEN SMITH 


I 

“Tf the schools were doing their job, this 
book would not be necessary,” writes Morti- 
mer J. Adler in How to Read a Book, I 
think Mr. Adler is rationalizing. Other- 
wise, I can see no very good reason either 
for his diatribe on “The Defeat of the 
Schools,” which constitutes chapter five, or 
for the numerous digs at public education 
which permeate the book. Instead of being 
grateful to the public school system for an 
alleged inefficiency which made it possible 
for him to write a 1940 best seller, Mr. 
Adler seems to have had a chip on his 
shoulder which he, himself, was compelled 
to knock off in order that his surreptitious 
philippic might be unleashed upon an un- 
suspecting clientele. I know that it is com- 
mon practice to criticize nearly all tax-sup- 
ported agencies, especially the public schools, 
and a surmise that on certain occasions it 
is a profitable activity, but surely Mr. Ad- 
ler’s motives are more basic than these. 

Presumably, the purpose of the book is 
to supply something that the schools have 
failed to provide, that is, new or additional 
concepts on how to read a book. I can 
imagine that it was this assumption that 
prompted 50,000 customers to purchase 
the book before the copyright was six 





* How to Read a Book by Mortimer J. Adler. 
Simon & Shuster, 1940. 

The issues involved in this volume are so 
deeply concerned with Educational volumes that 
many critical reviews of it should be pub- 
lished. Mr. Adler, as a Thomist, represents a 
conception of Education that is deeply im- 
bedded in American culture. [Editor] 


months old. I can also imagine that up- 
wards of 40,000 of these customers were 
disappointed to discover that, instead of a 
book that would help them to read better 
those books they wanted to read and would 
read, they had purchased a book on “The 
Art of Getting a Liberal Education” a la 
the great books selected by Mr. Adler and 
President Hutchins. They probably dis- 
covered, if they read far enough, that only 
one chapter, containing one-fifteenth of the 
pages of the book, was devoted to “The 
Other Half,” the reading engaged in by 
most people and that this chapter was 
thrown in more or less apologetically. Even 
“The Art of Getting a Liberal Education” 
turned out to be largely a lamentation about 
the shortcomings of public education. 

I am sure that Mr. Adler would assume 
no responsibility for misleading his custom- 
ers by means of a deceptive title. While 
chapter eight, labeled “Catching on from 
the Title,” implies emphatically that much 
can be learned about a book by examining 
the title, the same chapter warns that it is 
not the author’s fault “if you will not stop, 
look, and listen” to the front matter of the 
book which “consists of the title, subtitle, 
table of contents, and preface.” Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Adler’s choice of a catchy title can 
hardly be excused on this basis since he was 
fully aware, according to his own state- 
ment, that “the number of readers who pay 
no attention to the signals is larger than 
you might suspect, unless you happen to be 
one of those who are honest enough to 
admit it.” 

Inclusion of the chapter on “The Defeat 
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of the Schools” and the many adversely cri- 
tical allusions to public education found 
elsewhere in the book might lead one to 
believe that the primary purpose of the book 
is to reform the schools. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Adler seems to admit that teaching 
people how to read is not the major purpose 
of the book. Chapter Six, entitled “On Self- 
Help,” opens with the following incrimi- 
nating statements: 

All my cards are on the table now. Now 
you know that I have an ulterior motive in 
writing a book designed to help people learn 
how to read. . . . If somehow out of school and 
after it, people generally could get some of the 
education they did not get in school, they might 
be motivated, as they are not now, to blow up 
the school system. (Italics mine) And _ they 
could get the education they did not get, if they 
could read. ... 


Mr. Adler goes even further when he 
states that: 


More than educational reform is at stake. 
Democracy and the liberal institutions we have 
cherished in this country since its founding are 
in the balance, too. 


But Mr. Adler despairs of the task of re- 
forming the schools when he says: 

I do not know what chance there is of 
changing the schools and colleges of this coun- 
try. They are moving in the opposite direction 
today, away from the three R’s and literacy. .. . 
But I do know that something can be done about 
adult education. That is not yet entirely under the 
control of the teachers’ colleges and schools of 
education. . . . 

Thus, it seems that school reform could 
hardly be the impelling motive underlying 
How to Read a Book. Of course, as Mr. 
Adler says, “Authors sometimes have mixed 
motives. Like other human beings, they are 
subject to the failing of wanting to do too 
many things at once. If they are confused 
in their intentions, the reader cannot be 
blamed for not knowing which pair of 
glasses to put on. The best rules of reading 
will not work on bad books—except, per- 
haps, to help you find out that they are 
bad.” 

I should not like to be so blunt as to sug- 
gest that Mr. Adler was confused in his in- 
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tentions. He could hardly be expected to 
blunder in the same way that he criticizes 
others for blundering. Since the title that 
sold the book was How to Read a Book, it 
seems that one would be justified in assum- 
ing that the purpose of the book was to 
teach people how to read. Even if one were 
inclined to accept the subtitle, ““The Art of 
Getting a Liberal Education,” as a more 
accurate reflection of the author’s inten- 
tions, it would still be difficult to justify the 
great amount of space devoted to the re- 
form of the schools. 

The evidence that Mr. Adler is ration- 
alizing stands out at numerous points. He 
seems to be cognizant of the situation when 
he says: 


Though this chapter may seem like a long 
digression from the business of teaching you 
how to read, it is needed to explain the situation 
in which most of us find ourselves or our children 
—“educated” but illiterate. 


This statement occurs in the first paragraph 
of the chapter on “The Defeat of the 
Schools.” 


Why does the situation need to be ex- 
plained? Is it possible that Mr. Adler started 
out to teach us how to read, decided that 
the feat could not be accomplished, and was 
compelled to shift the blame? The “long 
digression from the business of teaching 
(us) how to read” begins on page 65 but 
Mr. Adler admits on page 6 that he him- 
self does not know how to read. 


I did not discover I could not read until 
after I had left college. I found it out only 
after I tried to teach others how to read... . 

. In the course of years, I think I have 
gradually learned to read a little better. There is 
no longer any danger of self-deception, or sup- 
posing that I have become expert. Why? Because 
reading the same books year after year, I discover 
each time what I found out the first year I 
began to teach: the book I am rereading is almost 
new to me. For a while, each time I reread it I 
thought, naturally enough, that I had mastered 
it, that I had really read it well at last, only 
to have the next reading show up my inadequacies 
and misinterpretations. After this happens several 
times, even the dullest of us is likely to learn 
that perfect reading lies at the end of the rain- 
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bow. Although practice makes perfect, in this 
art of reading as in any other, the long run 
needed to prove the maxim is longer than the 
allotted span. 

Of course, it would not take so long if we got 
started when we were in school... . 


Now we have the answer. Mr. Adler 
admits that he does not know how to read; 
he implies here and admits elsewhere that 
he has been unable to teach others how to 
read; and finally he has arrived at the ex- 
planation. If the schools would only get us 
started! If the schools were only doing 
their job! 

I can sympathize with Mr. Adler. None 
of us can read or can ever hope to read in 
the perfect manner that Mr. Adler is con- 
stantly reaching for but which is always and 
forever beyond his grasp. A book that we 
have read before is always new to us when 
we start to read it again, not because the 
book is different but because we are differ- 
ent. We are different if for no other rea- 
son than that we have read the book once. 
We could keep on reading the book over 
and over again and never master it. But 
that is just the point. We can never hope to 
read to perfection, either quantitatively or 
qualitatively. We must forever be choosing 
—selecting—not only from the books and 
other printed materials there are to read but 
also from hundreds or thousands of other 
activities that demand and invite the atten- 
tion of human beings. 

It is on this point that I quarrel with 
Mr. Adler. Why do the public schools have 
to be lambasted so frequently for crimes 
they have not committed, especially by edu- 
cators who ought to know better? Why does 
Mr. Adler not simply admit that “perfect 
reading lies at the end of the rainbow,” 
that the practice required even to approach 
perfection in the art of reading could easily 
consume a lifetime, then, take his readers 
where he finds them and attempt to edu- 
cate them to as high proficiency in reading 
as his expert methods will produce. 

Mr. James L. Mursell, whose Atlantic 
Monthly article on “The Defeat of the 
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Schools” supplied the title and provided 
the springboard for Mr. Adler’s major at- 
tack on the public schools, had this to say 
in his book on Principles of Education: 


When the eminent scholar feels impatience 
at the lowly and limited processes of his stu- 
dents in college, or of children in high school, 
and when he wants to cut corners and force 
something upon them which they cannot yet 
receive, it may be a healthy thing for him to 
consider his own limitations. If he had to deal 
with some superman, endued with a more than 
human knowledge and insight, like Mark 
Twain’s Mysterious Stranger, and if such a being 
tried impatiently to convey to him, ready made, 
the results of such knowledge and insight, he 
might well cry: “Remember that I am only 
human! Remember my many limitations! They 
are the fixed conditions under which alone my 
mind may grow towards the level of your own. 
On these terms, and these only, I can learn 
from you. I must be educated as I am, with all 
my fragmentary insights and my narrow hori- 
zons, or not at all.” 


This is a point of view that all great 
teachers must accept if their work is to be 
effective. Learning always begins where 
one is with respect to experiential back- 
ground. The good teacher takes the pupil 
where he is and teaches him what he needs 
to know in order to advance. If Mr. Adler 
wishes to teach us how to read, he must 
start where we are. There is no point in 
ranting and raving about the poor start 
that we all had in school. Such procedure 
certainly does not improve one’s attitude 
toward learning and can hardly be expected 
to add one whit to a person’s ability to read. 
I am still assuming that how to read a book 
was the purpose of Mr. Adler’s produc- 
tion. 

I am afraid that Mr. Adler made a poor 
choice when he selected a bit of Mr. Mur- 
sell’s writings to support his jeremiad on 
the public schools. Evidently, Mr. Adler 
is not familiar with much that Mr. Mursell 
has written, for the two professors are about 
as far apart on fundamentals, especially 
school reform if you please, as it seems pos- 
sible for two people to be. The differences 
can easily be demonstrated. 
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It appears that Mr. Adler is hipped, first, 


on reading, as if that were the only skill or 
subject-matter in the world, second, on the 
“great books” as defined and selected by 
himself and by President Hutchins, and 
third, on mental discipline in the form of 
grammar, rhetoric and logic. 

He takes particular pains to guard him- 
self against precisely the type of criticism 
which has just been levelled at him. Those 
who disagree with him are pre-assigned to 
one or all of three categories: (1) “the pro- 
fessors or the professionals in education,” 
(2) “the bad reader,” or (3) those “who 
seem to have been least touched in their 
own lives by this type of education.” The 
following statements are apparently de- 
signed to stalemate timid critics: 


Let me call your attention, in passing, to a 
fault of reading which many persons commit, 
especially professors. A writer says he thinks 
something is of primary importance, or more 
important than something else. The bad reader 
interprets him as saying that nothing else but 
the thing he stresses is important. I have read 
many reviews of President Hutchins’ Higher 
Learning in America which have stupidly or 
even viciously mistaken his insistence upon lit- 
eracy as indispensable to liberal or general 
education for an exclusion of everything else. To 
affirm, as he does clearly, that nothing else 
comes first is not to deny that other things come 
second, third, and so forth. 

What I have been saying will probably be 
similarly misinterpreted by the professors or the 
professionals in education. They will probably go 
further, and charge me with neglecting “the 
whole man” because I have not discussed the 
discipline of emotion in education and the forma- 
tion of moral character. Everything that is not 
discussed is not necessarily denied, however. If 
that were the implication of omissions, writing 
about any one subject would involve infinite pos- 
sibilities of error. This book is about reading, 
not about everything. The context should there- 
fore indicate that we are primarily concerned 
with intellectual education, and not the whole of 
education. 

If I were asked, as I was from the floor on 
the night of the Town Meeting broadcast, 
“Which do you consider the most important 
to a student, the three R’s or a good moral 
character?” I would answer now, as I did then: 

The choice between the intellectual and 
the moral virtues is a hard one to make; but 
if I had to make the choice, I would choose 
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the moral virtues always, because the intel- 
lectual virtues without the moral virtues can 
be viciously misused, as they are misused by 
anyone who has knowledge and skill, but 
doesn’t know the ends of life. 
Knowledge and skill of mind are not the most 
important items in this life. Loving the right 
things is more important, Education as a whole 
must consider more than man’s intellect. I am 
saying only that, in so far as it concerns the 
intellect, there is nothing more important than the 
skills by which it must be disciplined to function 
well. 


I have a deep conviction that anyone who has 
had even a memorable taste of the kind of 
education Mr. Hutchins is fighting for, and St. 
John’s is trying to give, would want it for 
others, Certainly, he would want it for his 
children. It is not paradoxical that the most 
violent opposition to the program comes from 
professional educators who seem to have been 
least touched in their own lives by this type of 
education. 


At this point it occurs to me that Mr. 
Adler is guilty of violating his “second gen- 
eral maxim of critical reading” which is 
presented on page 245: 


It is that there is no point in winning an 
argument if you know or suspect you are 
wrong. 


If there were no knowledge or suspicion of 
error, why should an author go to the 
trouble of firing away at critics before their 
forms have been exposed? If Mr. Adler 
does not suspect that he is giving too much 
emphasis to reading, to the “great books,” 
and to mental discipline, then, he is simply 
engaging in what must be, to him, an inter- 
esting pastime of setting up and batting 
down straw men. If the statements, “I 
have said some things about the school sys- 
term which are libelous unless they are 
true,” and “Though this chapter may seem 
like a long digression from the business of 
teaching you how to read... ,” do not 
indicate that the author suspects the validity 
of his basic arguments, they do indicate that 
he suspects he has strayed from the topic the 
book was supposed to discuss. 

Regardless of whether Mr. Adler sus- 
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pected that his arguments were unsound or 
that the reader would consider him con- 
fused in his intentions, guarding against 
criticism by giving lip service to a lot of 
pious phrases proves nothing if the thoughts 
conveyed in the phrases are not or cannot 
be translated into action. The fact that a 
majority of school administrators subscribe 
to the principle of equality of educational 
opportunity means nothing if their pro- 
grams are founded on theories of grade 
standards, pupil failure, and class distinc- 
tions that render the basic principle ineffec- 
tual. It is absolutely true that “To affirm 
... that nothing else comes first is not to 
deny that other things come second, third, 
and so forth,” but to advocate a program 
that so emphasizes the first that no provi- 
sion is made for the “second, third, and so 
forth” is to be just as intolerant of the 
second and third as if they had not been 
mentioned at all. Such a program becomes 
all the more untenable when its premises 
are fundamentally unsound in the first 
place. 

I should like to make it clear that my 
purpose here is not to try to discredit or to 
reform Mortimer J. Adler. If he wishes to 
go back to the Middle Ages for his criteria 
of educational reform, that is his business. 
I am protesting against the perennial flow 
of unjust criticism that is constantly being 
directed at the public schools of America 
and the meager amount of evidence that 
appears in popular accounts in support of 
what, perhaps, is the most effective and 
beneficial public social agency in the world, 
Mr. Adler to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It is because I have faith in America’s pub- 
lic schools and believe that they are grossly 
maligned and misrepresented in How to 
Read a Book that I am writing this paper. 
I am not saying that public education does 
not have its faults, It has many. But it also 
has its strong points, a fact that most edu- 
cational critics are inclined to ignore. 

Mr. Adler’s remarks about “the whole 
man,” the “moral virtues,” and “loving 
the right things” strike me as being rather 
naive, “Education as a whole must consider 
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more than man’s intellect,” he says. Loosely 
construed, this probably means that such 
items as character, morals, honesty, and love 
should be included in any list of the objec- 
tives of education, the implication being 
that these objectives can be achieved by 
some other means other than by appeal to 
the intellect. The question immediately 
arises, how can anyone be educated except 
through the intellect? Please note that there 
may be a distinction between education 
and training that is important from the 
standpoint of semantics, but education, even 
in a broad sense, is impossible in the ab- 
sence of mind, intellect, nervous system, or 
what have you. The only avenue of ap- 
proach open to the educator is the intellect. 
Honesty, neatness, tolerance, fear, love, 
anger, sadness, the “moral virtues,” and 
“loving the right things” are all matters 
of the intellect. They are acquired only 
through meaningful experience, outside of 
which education cannot reach. 

Knowledge and skill, the latter always 
being inseparably related to the former, 
are the most important items in this life, 
at least insofar as the educator is concerned, 
for all of the “moral virtues,” conventions, 
and patterns of conduct are founded there- 
on. It is just for this reason that reading of 
the sort that Mr. Adler proposes would be 
undesirable even if it were practically pos- 
sible. What is the sort of reading that Mr. 
Adler proposes that the public schools 
should teach? It is very difficult to describe 
but there are a number of inferences that 
may be drawn from How to Read a Book 
that may give us a clue. 

The first inference is that good reading is 
characterized by a degree of thoroughness 
that attaches to the reading of a love letter 
or that necessitates the almost endless re- 
reading of a few books. Mr. Adler says: 


When (men and women generally) are in 
love and are reading a love letter, they read for 
all they are worth. They read every word three 
ways; they read between the lines and in the 
margins; they read the whole in terms of the 
parts, and each part in terms of the whole; they 
grow sensitive to context and ambiguity, to 
insinuation and implication; they perceive the 
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color of words, the odor of phrases, and the 
weight of sentences. They may even take the 
punctuation into account. Then, if never before 
or after, they read. 


II 


Thus is illustrated the type of thorough- 
ness that Mr. Adler would expect of a per- 
son who really reads. But this is just the be- 
ginning, for a book, or any other reading 
material, I suppose, must be read over and 
over again to approach mastery. “The book 
I am rereading is almost new to me,” says 
Mr. Adler, and “perfect reading lies at the 
end of the rainbow.” Yet, one is compelled 
to infer that mastery is the objective, even 
though “the long run needed to prove the 
maxim is longer than the allotted span,” 
for Mr. Adler, instead of pursuing this ad- 
mission of the futility of achieving mastery 
in reading, simply admonishes that “After 
all, it takes time and trouble to grow up 
from the cradle, to make a fortune, raise a 
family, or gain the wisdom that some old 
men have.” The “first approximation” to 
what Mr. Adler means by “reading,” then, 
is gained when one reads a book as a lover 
reads a love letter and keeps on reading it 
as long as one lives, 

The second inference concerns the level 
of attainment that should be reached in 
the ability to read. Since Mr. Adler implies 
on page 10 that he might be more lenient 
on the schools if they got us started on the 
road to good reading instead of getting us 
stopped, it does not seem fair to accuse him 
of expecting “allotted span” mastery of pub- 
lic school students who are usually out of 
school by the age of twenty. Yet, in the 
same paragraph, he blames the schools “in 
large part” for our inability to read when he 
says, “Here I wish only to record this fact 
about our schools, a fact which concerns us 
all, because in large part they have made 
us what we are today—people who cannot 
read well enough to enjoy reading for profit 
or to profit by reading for enjoyment.” 

A not quite so ambitious goal as “al- 
lotted span” mastery but a more definite in- 
dication of the level of attainment that Mr. 
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Adler seems to think the schools should 
achieve is supplied in the following quota- 
tion: 

I turn now to the second reason why the 
schools have failed in the matter of reading and 
writing. .. . The arts I am referring to now are 
the liberal arts which once were called grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric. These are the arts which a 
B.A. is supposed to be a bachelor of, and an 
M.A. a master. These are the arts of reading and 
writing, speaking and listening. 


Thus “the schools” are blamed for not 
reaching a level of attainment in reading 
and writing “which a B.A. is supposed to be 
a bachelor of, and an M.A. a master.” 
Since the school level referred to is not 
specified, the most feasible inference is that 
all public school pupils should attain B.A. 
and M.A. mastery of the arts. Such an in- 
ference can certainly be no more unjust 
than Mr. Adler’s blanket reference to “the 
schools.” 

The point may be made in passing that 
while President Hutchins and Mr. Adler 
seem to hold much in common, the former 
is considerably more judicious in the use 
of blanket criticism and, I dare say, more 
honest in his choice of a title for Higher 
Learning in America. 1 do not know how 
many copies of Higher Learning in Amer- 
ica have been sold but I am guessing that 
How to Read a Book has been five times 
as popular. Since both books may be con- 
sidered to deal principally with “the art 
of getting a liberal education,” it is easy 
to discern the advantage of a misleading 
title. Number of copies sold, however, does 
not necessarily reveal the number of copies 
read. Disappointing books are often laid 
on the table as soon as their true nature is 
discovered. 

In Higher Learning in America, Hutch- 
ins proposes a program of higher education 
for those who have completed a program of 
secondary education and are capable of 
pursuing a rather stilted academic program 
at the university level. His program of gen- 
eral education for the average individual 
at the secondary school level, more clearly 
outlined in other writings, is fundamental- 
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ly sound and modern in most respects. Mr. 
Adler, on the other hand, gives no indica- 
tion that he distinguishes between the types 
of content that should characterize educa- 
tion at the different levels or that should 
be made available to students of differing 
abilities. Evidently, he believes that his pro- 
gram is as suitable at one level as at another 
and for one purpose as for another. Judg- 
ing by his blanket criticism of the public 
schools, Mr, Adler would impose his pro- 
gram—lock, stock, and barrel—on every 
individual and at every level of the school 
system. Nowhere does he indicate that he 
would do otherwise and everywhere does 
he criticize “the schools” for their failure 
to measure up to his ideas. 

The third inference pertaining to the 
type of reading that Mr. Adler advocates 
deals with the scope of the reading pro- 
gram. The course of study seems to be 
confined to the “great books” of all ages 
and fields. All of the 113 great authors 
are dead, as are seven of the eighteen good 
authors. ‘Thus, the program encompasses 
the reading of the works of 131 authors, 
only eleven of whom are still alive. If the 
reading program is confined to the great 
authors, practically all of scientific dis- 
coveries, sociological advances, and histori- 
cal events of the twentieth century are left 
out of account in the education of the pres- 
ent generation. The reading content would 
be entirely divorced from anything that has 
happened in the world during the lifetime 
of any student in the conventional school 
system. The present world war, the radio, 
the aeroplane, the automobile, the physics 
after the discovery of radium, insulin, sul- 
fanilamide, and numerous other scientific 
discoveries and historical events would not 
be touched upon. 

If the reading program of the schools 
and the general public were confined to the 
great books, the present generation would 
be deprived of the privilege of reading such 
contributions as How to Read a Book and 
Higher Learning in America, The oppor- 
tunity to “blow up the schools” and to 
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produce a best seller would be lost. The 
publishing companies might well look 
askance at such a program, for the publishing 
business as we know it today survives only 
by virtue of a constant flow of new pro- 
duction. A decline in learning and civiliza- 
tion would immediately set in because new 
ideas, even if conceived, could not be dis- 
seminated unless, of course, other means 
of communication were relied upon. Inci- 
dentally, other means of communication 
are coming more and more to the front, a 
fact that Mr. Adler seems to ignore when 
he places so much stress on expert ability 
to read. 

Obviously, Mr. Adler would deny that 
he rules out all modern publications from 
his reading program. He would say that 
they come “second, third, and so forth.” 
The trouble with this solution is that after 
a person has spent an eight-hour day in a 
gymnasium doing setting up exercises, he 
is not physically able or mentally inclined 
to dance all night. Mr. Adler does not 
willingly leave time for the “lighter stuff,” 
he suggests no place for it, and he laments 
the attention that the schools and the public 
devote to “the other half.” By the time the 
“great books” are out of the way, the “al- 
lotted span” has been consummated. 

The fourth inference is that the purpose 
of good reading is mental discipline—the 
training of the mind through the media of 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric. The theory 
seems to be that all of the fundamental 
principles of thought were discovered early 
and explained in the “great books” of the 
past, that nothing new has been discovered 
in the realm of thought or reason since 
Aristotle, Cicero, and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and that once the basic principles of gram- 
mar, logic, and rhetoric have been gained 
from the reading of the great books all 
other things will follow automatically. 

The sort of reading, then, that Mr. Ad- 
ler proposes (1) demands a “love-letter” 
thoroughness that can come only after 
never-ending repetition, (2) is aimed at a 
level of attainment, at the least, that is 
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supposed to characterize a bachelor or a 
master of arts, (3) is confined in scope— 
extended might be a better word—to the 
“great books,” and (4) has as its purpose 
the training of the mind. What can be 
made of all this? 


III 


Let us turn again to Mr. Mursell who 
provided much of Mr. Adler’s inspiration 
on “The Defeat of the Schools.” Mr. Mur- 
sell does criticize the schools for not teach- 
ing pupils to read better but, unlike Mr. 
Adler, he at least admits that “up to the 
fifth and sixth grade, reading, on the whole, 
is effectively taught and well learned.” 
While this admission serves to temper Mr. 
Mursell’s criticism, he and Mr. Adler seem 
to agree in general that the schools are fail- 
ing to teach pupils to read as well as they 
should. I think it could be rather conclusiv- 
ly demonstrated that the schools are doing 
as much, and perhaps more, in teaching 
pupils to read than might reasonably be ex- 
pected of them. Some attention will be 
given later to the defense of this assertion. 
The point I should like to stress at this place 
is that although Mr. Mursell and Mr. Adler 
seem to agree that something is wrong, 
they do not agree on the reasons why they 
think the schools have failed and they do 
not agree on the methods which they think 
would bring about reform. Mr. Adler 
seems to believe that the purpose of a liber- 
al or general education is mental discipline 
which can be accomplished by reading the 
“great books” of dead authors with a de- 
gree of thoroughness that staggers the 
imagination. —The method of reform is 
simply to train the pupils’ minds by teaching 
them to read in the manner specified. Mr. 
Mursell, on the other hand, (1) would 
absolutely deny that formal discipline, as 
such, possesses any validity whatsoever as 
an educational objective, (2) would select 
curriculum content on the basis of its direct 
relationship to the realities of present-day 
life, (3) would establish no cut and dried 
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in order to be liberally educated, and (4) 
would expect one’s education to continue 
throughout life rather than be confined to 
a few years in school. While Mr. Adler 
obviously disagrees with Mr. Mursell on 
points (1) and (2), he would probably 
claim agreement on (3) and (4). Since 
Mr. Adler is not here to defend himself, I 
would be willing to grant him credit for 
agreeing on points (3) and (4) if his 
criticisms of “the schools” did not so clear- 
ly indicate his impatience with any standard 
short of university level attainment, love- 
letter thoroughness, and “great books” 
scope in reading. In demanding that “the 
schools” produce expert readers, Mr. Adler 
rules out any need for a continuous pro- 
gram of adult education in reading. The 
experts, upon finishing school, would have 
read all the great books, would possess 
trained minds, and there would be only 
“the other half the reading that most peo- 
ple do” to engage their attention. Since Mr. 
Adler has little or no respect for “the other 
half,” there would hardly be any occasion 
for a continuous program of adult educa- 
tion. 

A few quotations from Mr. Mursell’s 
Principles of Education will serve to show 
where he stands on the points just enumer- 
ated. 

On formal discipline: 


And it is exactly here that we part company 
with the believer in formal discipline. For ac- 
cording to him, the value of a subject does not 
consist in the worth, or the practicality, or the 
significance for life, of its content. It does not 
lie in the content of the subject at all. A subject 
is said to be educationally valuable because it 
provides a mental exercise. It is worth studying 
because, to use the clear and classic phrase, it 
“strengthens the mental muscles.” 


On practical subject matter: 


Subject matter exists for one purpose, and 
one only—to furnish an intellectual resource for 
the improvement of human adjustment. This is 
the only justification for every study in the 
curriculum, from Greek to stenography. If a 
study is not practical, it should be thrown out. 
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Between the practical and the cultural, there is 
no true distinction at all. 


On absolute standards: 


Our schools must be organized to permit the 
individual child to move at his own pace, and to 
whatever he achieves. He must not 
either be retarded or accelerated for the sake 
of keeping with the mass. Whenever this happens, 
his unique and precious individuality is sacrificed. 
But his free educational tempo must not mean 
mere individualism or any lack of social op- 
portunity and contact. 


achieve 


On continuous education: 


. . We must remember that, whatever is 
true vel schooling, education ought to be a life- 
long process. 


The foregoing quotations are sufficient 
to indicate some of the disagreements be- 
tween Mr. Mursell and Mr. Adler. The 
one basic and fundamental difference be- 
tween the two writers is to be found 
their attitudes toward truth or certainty. 
To Mr. Adler, truth is fixed and immuta- 
ble, exists apart from the social scene, and 
can be gained through the logic, grammar, 
and rhetoric of the “great books.” All that 
is necessary in order to arrive at truth is the 
ability to read expertly. To Mr. Mursell, 
ultimate certainty can only be approached 
as a limit, The best that one can do is to 
adjust as well as possible to the social scene 
in which one finds himself. “The institu- 
tions of society”’—the mores, the conven- 
tions, the customs, the habits of acting and 
living together—‘“are the goals of educa- 
tion.” The content of education, rather 
than being confined to a set number of 
“great books,” must be selected—chosen— 
from the great store of human experience 
on the basis of its significance for satisfac- 
tory adjustment to present-day social life. 


Mr. Mursell says: 


If we seriously wish so to manage the school 
that it shall yield a maximum opportunity, and 
render a maximum service to the pupil, there 
is one simple, inexorable, and arduous condition 
to be met. We must make available to him, 
from the wealth of intellectual capital, only such 
items as have an explicit, assignable relationship 
to his life problems and needs, The intellectual 
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resources of civilization exist, not for their own 
sake, but solely to secure for the individual 
the best adjustments to its institutions. They are 
far too vast to be possessed in completeness by 
the wisest and ablest of us. Therefore we should 
choose those elements which will serve us best. 


Mr. Mursell holds no brief for any 
particular type of subject matter or for any 
one form of educational experience. Stu- 
dents should be taught to read, and to read 
as intelligently as possible, but there are 
other valuable educational experiences to 
which consideration must be given. The in- 
tellectual resources of the past must be 
drawn upon for whatever contributions they 
can make to present-day social adjustment 
but they have no place in the school cur- 
riculum simply because they once had a 
place. Every item in the curriculum should 
make some contribution to social adjust- 
ment but this is not enough. Only those 
items should be retained that cannot be re- 
placed by items that would do the job more 
efficiently. In general, the more closely the 
subject matter of the curriculum is related 
to the life activities of the pupils, the greater 
will be its contribution to social adjustment. 

Thus, Mr. Mursell would not confine 
the activities of the school to reading, 
books, or to the reading of the “great 
books.” He would advocate, and provide 
a place for various types of activities such 
as those involved in music, art, athletic 
sports, field trips, laboratory experiences, 
games, reading from books, observing na- 
ture, cooking meals, and using the type- 
writer. Whereas, Mr. Adler holds that 
“There is no particular virtue . . . in wast- 
ing time to find out for yourself what has 
already been discovered” —a statement that 
is intended as a slap at “laboratory courses” 
in schools rather than a direct contradiction 
of his most cherished basic premises—Mr. 
Mursell says, 


Show me the boy who is reading and think- 
ing; who has enterprise and initiative; who is 
finding out things for himself; who seeks humane 
and civilizing experiences and undertakings; and 
I will show you a boy who is making the most 
of his educational chances. 
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supposed to characterize a bachelor or a 
master of arts, (3) is confined in scope— 
extended might be a better word—to the 
“great books,” and (4) has as its purpose 
the training of the mind. What can be 
made of all this? 


III 


Let us turn again to Mr. Mursell who 
provided much of Mr. Adler’s inspiration 
on “The Defeat of the Schools.” Mr. Mur- 
sell does criticize the schools for not teach- 
ing pupils to read better but, unlike Mr. 
Adler, he at least admits that “up to the 
fifth and sixth grade, reading, on the whole, 
is effectively taught and well learned.” 
While this admission serves to temper Mr. 
Mursell’s criticism, he and Mr. Adler seem 
to agree in general that the schools are fail- 
ing to teach pupils to read as well as they 
should. I think it could be rather conclusiv- 
ly demonstrated that the schools are doing 
as much, and perhaps more, in teaching 
pupils to read than might reasonably be ex- 
pected of them. Some attention will be 
given later to the defense of this assertion. 
The point I should like to stress at this place 
is that although Mr. Mursell and Mr. Adler 
seem to agree that something is wrong, 
they do not agree on the reasons why they 
think the schools have failed and they do 
not agree on the methods which they think 
would bring about reform. Mr. Adler 
seems to believe that the purpose of a liber- 
al or general education is mental discipline 
which can be accomplished by reading the 
“great books” of dead authors with a de- 
gree of thoroughness that staggers the 
imagination. The method of reform is 
simply to train the pupils’ minds by teaching 
them to read in the manner specified. Mr. 
Mursell, on the other hand, (1) would 
absolutely deny that formal discipline, as 
such, possesses any validity whatsoever as 
an educational objective, (2) would select 
curriculum content on the basis of its direct 
relationship to the realities of present-day 
life, (3) would establish no cut and dried 
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standards that every individual should reach 
in order to be liberally educated, and (4) 
would expect one’s education to continue 
throughout life rather than be confined to 
a few years in school. While Mr. Adler 
obviously disagrees with Mr. Mursell on 
points (1) and (2), he would probably 
claim agreement on (3) and (4). Since 
Mr. Adler is not here to defend himself, I 
would be willing to grant him credit for 
agreeing on points (3) and (4) if his 
criticisms of “the schools” did not so clear- 
ly indicate his impatience with any standard 
short of university level attainment, love- 
letter thoroughness, and “great books” 
scope in reading. In demanding that “the 
schools” produce expert readers, Mr. Adler 
rules out any need for a continuous pro- 
gram of adult education in reading. The 
experts, upon finishing school, would have 
read all the great books, would possess 
trained minds, and there would be only 
“the other half the reading that most peo- 
ple do” to engage their attention. Since Mr. 
Adler has little or no respect for “the other 
half,” there would hardly be any occasion 
for a continuous program of adult educa- 
tion. 

A few quotations from Mr. Mursell’s 
Principles of Education will serve to show 
where he stands on the points just enumer- 
ated. 

On formal discipline : 


And it is exactly here that we part company 
with the believer in formal discipline. For ac- 
cording to him, the value of a subject does not 
consist in the worth, or the practicality, or the 
significance for life, of its content. It does not 
lie in the content of the subject at all. A subject 
is said to be educationally valuable because it 
provides a mental exercise. It is worth studying 
because, to use the clear and classic phrase, it 
“strengthens the mental muscles.” 


On practical subject matter: 


Subject matter exists for one purpose, and 
one only—to furnish an intellectual resource for 
the improvement of human adjustment. This is 
the only justification for every study in the 
curriculum, from Greek to stenography. If a 
study is not practical, it should be thrown out. 
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Between the practical and the cultural, there is 
no true distinction at all, 


On absolute standards: 


Our schools must be organized to permit the 
individual child to move at his own pace, and to 
achieve whatever he achieves. He must not 
either be retarded or accelerated for the sake 
of keeping with the mass. Whenever this happens, 
his unique and precious individuality is sacrificed. 
But his free educational tempo must not mean 
mere individualism or any lack of social op- 
portunity and contact. 


On continuous education: 


. We must remember that, whatever is 
true of schooling, education ought to be a life- 
long process. 


The foregoing quotations are sufficient 
to indicate some of the disagreements be- 
tween Mr. Mursell and Mr. Adler. The 
one basic and fundamental difference be- 
tween the two writers is to be found in 
their attitudes toward truth or certainty. 
To Mr. Adler, truth is fixed and immuta- 
ble, exists apart from the social scene, and 
can be gained through the logic, grammar, 
and rhetoric of the “great books.” All that 
is necessary in order to arrive at truth is the 
ability to read expertly. To Mr. Mursell, 
ultimate certainty can only be approached 
as a limit. The best that one can do is to 
adjust as well as possible to the social scene 
in which one finds himself. “The institu- 
tions of society”’—the mores, the conven- 
tions, the customs, the habits of acting and 
living together—“are the goals of educa- 
tion.” The content of education, rather 
than being confined to a set number of 
“great books,” must be selected —chosen— 
from the great store of human experience 
on the basis of its significance for satisfac- 
tory adjustment to present-day social life. 


Mr. Mursell says: 


If we seriously wish so to manage the school 
that it shall yield a maximum opportunity, and 
render a maximum service to the pupil, there 
is one simple, inexorable, and arduous condition 
to be met. We must make available to him, 
from the wealth of intellectual capital, only such 
items as have an explicit, assignable relationship 
to his life problems and needs, The intellectual 
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resources of civilization exist, not for their own 
sake, but solely to secure for the individual 
the best adjustments to its institutions. They are 
far too vast to be possessed in completeness by 
the wisest and ablest of us. Therefore we should 
choose those elements which will serve us best. 


Mr. Mursell holds no brief for any 
particular type of subject matter or for any 
one form of educational experience. Stu- 
dents should be taught to read, and to read 
as intelligently as possible, but there are 
other valuable educational experiences to 
which consideration must be given. The in- 
tellectual resources of the past must be 
drawn upon for whatever contributions they 
can make to present-day social adjustment 
but they have no place in the school cur- 
riculum simply because they once had a 
place. Every item in the curriculum should 
make some contribution to social adjust- 
ment but this is not enough. Only those 
items should be retained that cannot be re- 
placed by items that would do the job more 
efficiently. In general, the more closely the 
subject matter of the curriculum is related 
to the life activities of the pupils, the greater 
will be its contribution to social adjustment. 

Thus, Mr. Mursell would not confine 
the activities of the school to reading, to 
books, or to the reading of the “great 
books.” He would advocate, and provide 
a place for various types of activities such 
as those involved in music, art, athletic 
sports, field trips, laboratory experiences, 
games, reading from books, observing na- 
ture, cooking meals, and using the type- 
writer. Whereas, Mr. Adler holds that 
“There is no particular virtue . . . in wast- 
ing time to find out for yourself what has 
already been discovered”—a statement that 
is intended as a slap at “laboratory courses” 
in schools rather than a direct contradiction 
of his most cherished basic premises—Mr. 
Mursell says, 


Show me the boy who is reading and think- 
ing; who has enterprise and initiative; who is 
finding out things for himself; who seeks humane 
and civilizing experiences and undertakings; and 
I will show you a boy who is making the most 
of his educational chances... . 
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IV 

“Tf the schools were doing their job!” 
What a compliment! If the American pub- 
lic could only realize that what Mr. Adler 
considers the faults of public education are 
really its strong points, then, I believe that 
Mr. Adler, too, might be considered to 
have written a “great book.” Surely, Mr. 
Mursell must have been pleased to learn 
that those practices of public education 
which disturb him most are precisely the 
ones that Mr. Adler claims are the most 
poorly carried out. He should be glad to 
know that “the schools” have, at long last, 
strayed away from the “Ciceronianism,” 
the grammar, the logic, and the rhetoric of 
the middle ages—the formal discipline of 
previous generations—and have turned 
their faces toward the issues and the reali- 
ties of modern social living. Anyone who 
believes, as does Mr. Mursell, that “The 
ideal education for followership in society 
is precisely the education most suitable for 
leaders,” should welcome Mr. Adler’s dis- 
satisfaction with the way leaders are being 
prepared in the schools, for apparently Mr. 
Adler believes that “some part of the popu- 
lation must be vocationally trained, while 
another part is liberally educated,” and that 
“Tf we do not want leaders who boast of 
thinking with their blood, we had better 
educate and, more than that, cultivate a 
respect for those who can think with their 
minds, minds liberated by discipline.” Mr. 
Adler should realize that public education 
in a democratic society is founded on the 
premise that whoever possesses a mind that 
is normal can think, is privileged to think, 
and is obligated to think. “The schools” 
are a public institution and are designed to 
educate the masses to as high a level of so- 
cial attainment as public support and human 
ingenuity will permit. The benefits of pub- 
lic education are extended to all, not simply 
to a few selected “leaders.” 

The buiders and the supporters of public 
education in America will not be intimi- 
dated by a line of “logic” that pre-classifies 
prospective dissentients as “professionals,” 
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“bad readers,” and “the untouched in their 
own lives.” They will see the fallacy in the 
statement that “the most violent opposition 
to the (Adler-Hutchins) program comes 
from professional educators who seem to 
have been least touched in their own lives 
by this type of education,” for they will re- 
member that the “great author” William 
James wrote a book on Pragmatism, that 
the “good author” Alfred N. Whitehead 
said that “There is only one subject-matter 
for education, and that is Life in all of its 
manifestations,” and that the “good author” 
John Dewey has been, perhaps, the most 
outspoken of the “violent opposition” to the 
Hutchins program. John Dewey may be 
one of the “least touched,” but I have an 
idea that he has read as widely and as com- 
prehendingly as even Mr. Adler or Mr. 
Hutchins, 

Research in the fields of sociology and 
education is, admittedly, still in its swad- 
dling clothes, but educational research has 
progressed far enough (1) to reveal the 
fallacy of the theory of formal discipline, 
(2) to demonstrate that “some logicians are 
the least logical of men,” (3) to indicate 
that those who know the most grammar are 
not necessarily the best writers, and (4) to 
show that the greatest linguists or mathe- 
maticians are not always among the best 
thinkers about social and economic problems. 
Educational research has demonstrated fairly 
conclusively that more time is now being de- 
voted to the fundamental tools of learning 
than ever before. Carlton H. Mann, in his 
dissertation on How Schools Use Ther 
Time, stated that “during the past century, 
the actual number of hours of instruction in 
the three R’s received by each child has in- 
creased approximately 300 per cent.” The 
percentage of the school week given to the 
three R’s is less than it was a century ago 
but the overall time has increased because 
the length of the school year has increased 
and because children attend school more 
regularly and for more years. 

There are some rather cogent reasons 
for believing that entirely too much atten- 
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tion can easily be, and may now be, devoted 
to reading, writing, and arithmetic in the 
public schools, “The schools” cannot make 
experts of all pupils in all skills and in all 
fields of learning. The content of the school 
curriculum must be chosen carefully and 
judiciously from a great wealth of human 
knowledge and human activities. Some 
semblance of balance must of necessity be 
maintained. Before we complain too much 
about arithmetic, we should examine some 
of the studies which indicate that the schools 
now teach twice as much arithmetic as is 
needed by the average citizen. Before we 
get too excited about writing, we should 
know that, according to estimates, speech 
accounts for about 90 per cent of all com- 
munication and that reading and writing 
accounts only for the remaining 10 per 
cent. And before we go “all out” for read- 
ing, we should consider the numerous 
studies which indicate that close work, such 
as reading, sewing, and going to the movies, 
is responsible to an alarming degree for the 
conditions that make the use of eye glasses 
necessary for 25 per cent of public school 
pupils by the time they finish the twelfth 
grade. It should also be remembered that 
reading can become a sort of “psycho- 
logical aspirin” for numerous individuals 
who wish to escape the realities of life. 

I am not saying that the schools are 
teaching pupils to read too well. The Amer- 
ican people might gain a great deal if their 
reading ability were increased. But they 
could also profit from learning more about 
how to take care of their bodies, how to 
handle their home and family relationships, 
how to use their leisure time, how to meet 
their economic problems, and how to im- 
prove social living. In no field of learning 
has a human being ever reached perfection. 
And “the schools” are rightfully indisposed 
to launch out on a search for perfection 
along some particular line at the expense of 
a modicum of well-being in other impor- 
tant fields. Fortunately, for the American 
people, “the schools” do not have a “one- 
track” mind. 
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THe Lire oF MarGaret Futter by 
Madeleine B. Stern. Illustrated. E. P. 
Dutton Co. 549 pp. $3.75. 

During the past twenty years four bi- 
ographies of Margaret Fuller have been 
published. From this alone one might con- 
clude that she made a lasting contribution 
to American life during the years 1810- 
1850. She was, to be sure, closely associated 
with the Transcendentalists. As editor of 
The Dial she did her bit in their behalf. 
But certainly this relationship does not en- 
title her to four biographies. Of her writ- 
ings little can be said for none of them de- 
serves more than passing mention in the 
history of American letters. Most of her 
authorship was devoted to pamphlets and 
book reviews, the greater number of the 
latter in Greeley’s Tribune. The prevailing 
interest in Margaret Fuller rests not on her 
literary production although it does include 
Summer on the Lake, Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century, and Papers on Literature 
and Art, and numerous translations from 
the German. Neither as author nor as critic 
does she merit acclaim. Her fame rests 
upon her unique personality. Here she 
stands out as one of the remarkable figures 
of what might be called New England’s 
Golden Age. 

Miss Stern has achieved a notable por- 
trait by means of a hazardous technique 
which combines the results of meticulous 
research with fictive dramatization. By this 
means, and without sacrificing fact, Miss 
Stern brings into clear perspective the life 
and times within which her subject moved 
as a high intellectual. Margaret Fuller is 
projected against a background of New 
England notables: Emerson, the Channings, 
Bronson Alcott, Hawthorne, Theodore 
Parker, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Elizabeth 
Peabody, James Freeman Clark, Horace 
Greeley, Edgar Allan Poe, and many 
others. The stage setting includes minute 
descriptions of life in New England: Brooks 
Farms, Cambridge, Concord, Harvard, 
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Boston, and with change of scene New 
York, Florence, Rome. The picture is rich 
with details of interiors, customs, styles of 
dress, food, pastimes. All of this is artistical- 
ly interwoven in the brilliant tapestry that 
orients the reader to the days of a hundred 
years ago. All of the characters, Margaret 
Fuller in particular, stand forth in three 
dimensional relief. Van Wyck Brooks has 
not done better. The book, therefore, is 
more than a biography of Margaret Fuller; 
it is a moving canvas of an era that will re- 
main unique in American literary and so- 
cial culture. 

Although not physically attractive Mar- 
garet Fuller experienced three love affairs 
and married into the Italian nobility. 
Brought up by a stern father she was sub- 
jected to this father’s conception of sound 
education. Hence, the young Margaret 
mastered Latin and Greek and was thor- 
oughly grounded in classical literature. 
Aware of her lack of physical charms the 
young woinan proceeded to use her culti- 
vated brain as a means of conquest. She 
had abundant self-assurance. Where beauty 
might have hesitated intellect thrust Mar- 
garet Fuller into circles where her mind 
flourished. She met the great and near- 
great of her day. She could talk and talk 
with critical incisiveness. She commanded 
a hearing. It is the human Margaret Fuller, 
social hostess, dynamic defender of convic- 
tions, sharp and fearless critic, and, no less, 
the ardent seeker after emotional com- 
panionship that meets the reader in this 
biography, and for this reason it will be 
read avidly by all who are interested in 
the unfolding of personality. Margaret 
Fuller conquered by sheer intellectual force, 
i.e. she conquered against the handicaps 
that might easily have submerged and com- 
pletely obscured her existence. And yet, 
she died tragically a failure. She fought her 
way to the top—intellectually. Although 
happily married, and a mother, she failed to 
attain that fullness of emotional satisfac- 
tion which is a woman’s dream. 

Miss Stern supplements her study with 
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numerous documentations. One wonders 
what more can or need be said about Mar- 
garet Fuller, except to make her the heroine 
of a play like The Barretts of Wimpole 


Street. 
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TorcH AND CRrucIBLE: THE LIFE AND 
DEATH OF ANTOINE LAVOISIER by Sid- 
ney J. French. Princeton University 
Press. 275 pp. $3.50. 

A giant of modern science, known as 
the “father of modern chemistry,” Lavoisier 
was also a social reformer during the period 
preceding the French Revolution. He is 
known not alone for his remarkable dis- 
covery of oxygen, but for his part in the 
social revolution. In this book there is “an 
attempt to fuse two images, to unite in one 
person the elements which made Lavoisier 
such a striking figure.” 

At the early age of twenty-five he was 
elected to the French Academy of Science. 
In early life he acquired considerable 
wealth, a circumstance which made it pos- 
sible for him to follow his researches at 
will. For a quarter of a century he was to 
continue his experiments which were to 
make him the most famous scientist of his 
century. Then, as a farmer accused of em- 
bezzling, he was brought to the courts, and 
after a mock trial was convicted and con- 
demned to the guillotine, a victim of fury 
and hate. Thus Lavoisier, a descendant of 
kings, postillion, elevated to the nobility, 
at the early age of fifty-one, shorn of fu- 
ture years of service to science, was re- 
moved from the petty jealousness and bick- 
erings of his associates. 

Although he did pioneer research in many 
fields—gases, nitrates, gunpowder, bal- 
loons, respiration; among others—he had 
a mind which could interpret and bring 
order out of a confused universe. 

Of especial interest to Americans is the 
relationship of his family with that of the 
Du Ponts, the first member of this noted 
family emigrating to America in 1800. 
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The author has uncovered new material on 
this relationship. He writes: 

It was Lavoisier’s inspiration which led direct- 
ly to the founding of the Du Pont powder works. 
And it was largely Lavoisier’s great revolution 
in chemistry which made possible the conversion 
of a powder factory into a great modern chemical 
industry translating the findings of Lavoisier’s 
science into the everyday needs and luxuries of a 
great democracy. 


Of equal interest to Americans was his 
friendship with Benjamin Franklin, who 
was a fellow-member of the Academy of 
Science, and who visited his lectures and his 
laboratory. 

The book leans heavily on the French 
biography written by Grimaux. The au- 
thor’s purpose is to emphasize the science of 
Lavoisier as well as his life. Accordingly, 
considerable space is given to the contro- 
versies over his scientific work, and his re- 
lationship to such scientists as Black, Priest- 
ley, and Cavendish. Written in a lively, 
moving style, the book is not only authori- 
tative, but inspiring reading. 
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Famity Livinc AND Our ScuHoots: The 
Joint Committee on Curriculum Aspects 
of Education for Home and Family Liv- 
ing, Bess Goodykoontz and Beulah I. 
Coon, Chairmen. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc. 450 pp. $2.50. 

During the last year at least three ex- 
cellent volumes have come from the press 
which concern themselves with some phase 
of family living. This volume is sponsored 
by the Home Economics Department of 
the National Education Association and 
the Society for Curriculum Study. 

The need for family life education is 
seen in the effects which family life have 
on the individual, the interrelation of the 
family and society, in social change, in 
changes in the family function, and the 
persistent problems which young men and 
women must face in these changes. The 
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financial emergency accentuated the diffi- 
culties, 

The program here suggested is a broad 
one. In recent years there has been em- 
phasis upon certain aspects of this question, 
such as sex education, consumer education, 
budgeting, etc. In this book, the more in- 
clusive treatment is urged. The major 
theses are: the family as a cultural agent; 
development of human personality; realiz- 
ing hopes and desires in marriage; and child 
bearing and rearing. The program can be 
developed in the various school levels, ele- 
mentary and high school, and in adult edu- 
cation. 

One of the insistent problems is curricu- 
lum development. By far the greater por- 
tion of the volume is allotted to programs 
on the elementary, secondary, and college 
levels. A section pertains to a program for 
out-of-school youth, and to adults. There 
is also a chapter on the education of teach- 
ers. Attention is called to the shift in loyal- 
ties incident to the child’s first attendance 
at school. A plea is made for mutuality in 
the problems which parents and teachers 
face in dealing with children. 

Significant suggestions are given for im- 
proving the activities of the school in con- 
nection with home and family life. Recog- 
nizing the powerful influence of example, 
there is a plea for enriching the quality 
of family life among faculty members. 
There must be more insight into the prob- 
lems of family life. The school must remove 
practices, such as elaborate home study re- 
quirements, pressure for extensive participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities, and inflex- 
ible regulations about school attendance, 
which stand in the way of effective family 
life. There must be more opportunity for 
parents and children to play together. 

A helpful series of charts shows the “de- 
velopmental sequence in learning and way 
of the family and how the school can facili- 
tate the learnings of the individual.” A chart 
is devoted to each of the following periods: 
pre-natal, infancy, childhood, middle child- 
hood, adolescence, early adult life, middle 
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dle age, and old age. In parallel tabular 


form there is a description of how the family 
life and the school, respectively, may facili- 
tate the learnings desired. 

The book is another illustration of the 
ways in which the curriculum is being re- 
organized in times of our rapidly changing 
conditions in our social life as new problems 
emerge and are accentuated. It is a valua- 
ble book both for teachers and parents. 
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Rapio AND ENGLIsH TEACHING. Edited 
by Max J. Herzberg. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company. 243 pp. $2.00. 

No more exciting and timely improve- 
ments in education have come than those 
introduced through radio and the motion 
picture. Perhaps at the present time more 
experimentation is being done in the educa- 
tional use of the radio than any other sup- 
plemental device for teachers. 

No recent volume is better designed to 
give an over-all view of radio in the serv- 
ice of the classroom than this book, spon- 
sored by The National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. It is a book by experts. There 
are twenty-one chapters, each by a differ- 
ent author. Gilbert Seldes discusses tele- 
vision; W. D. Boutwell, the Educational 
Radio Script Exchange; Sterling Fisher, 
the Columbia School of the Air; Edgar 
Dale, Propaganda Analysis and Radio. An 
excellent introduction by the editor of the 
volume unifies the diverse contributions. 

The range of topics discussed is large. 
Good taste finds a place along with propa- 
ganda analysis. There is an interpretation 
of the psychology of children’s radio listen- 
ing. Historical data parallel modern applica- 
tions. Research projects in radio are dis- 
cussed side by side with script writing. 

About half of the volume is concerned 
with the relationship between English and 
radio. Children’s programs, broadcasting 
of books in the fields of drama, fiction, and 
poetry, English for adults are meaty sec- 
tions. Other more specific illustrations of 
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the uses of radio are found in a chapter 
devoted to a study of the value of record- 
ings in teaching Shakespeare; in an analysis 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “The Dea- 
con’s Masterpiece”; and in an evaluation 
of school radio activities in English. 

Not the least valuable is an extensive 
bibliography of publications and of sources 
of useful material. Finally, there is an ex- 
cellent list of free materials on radio, 
which will give a comprehensive view of 
the entire field. 

The style is exciting, probably because 
many of the collaborators have had train- 
ing and experience in the use of the printed 
and spoken word under competitive condi- 
tions where the dull and the scholastic loses 
in the struggle for existence. 

Not only English teachers but others in- 
terested in the newer devices of education 
will find this a comprehensive and authori- 
tative survey of the possibilities of this new- 
comer in the educational field. 
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TuHat THey May Have LIFE: THE 
STORY OF THE AMERICAN UNIVER- 
sIry OF Berrut, 1866-1941. By Steph- 
en B. L. Penrose, Jr. 335 pp. $3.75. 
On its seventy-fifth anniversary the col- 

lege pauses to review its history under three 

presidents during a period which saw a 

development to an institution with a cam- 

pus of eight acres, with forty-nine build- 

ings, an endowment of more than six mil- 

lion dollars, an administrative and teaching 

staff of 286, of whom seventy-seven have 
the rank of professor, and a library of 

70,000 volumes. 

The volume gives a lively and inspiring 
account of the founding and development 
of a Christian college as a part of a mis- 
sionary enterprise—its difficulties, its de- 
velopment, its triumph. It also throws 
many sidelights on social and governmental 
affairs in the Ottoman Empire. Its growth 
and development parallels that of Roberts 
College, founded only a few years earlier. 
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Into the narrative is also introduced a 
chronicle of the affairs of the Near East 
College Association—a group of six col- 
leges codperating in promotional plans. 

As Assistant Director of the Near East 
College Association the author is thorough- 
ly conversant with his facts. A former 
member of the faculty at Beirut, he has 
absorbed the feeling of the institution. Ac- 
cordingly, his history contains the emotion- 
al warmth of a participant as well as a 
spectator in the drama of growth which he 
records. 

A series of appendices present docu- 
ments, faculty and trustee lists, enrollment 
data and a statement of President Bliss to 
the Versailles Peace Conference. 


8 


THE FouNDATIONS OF CONSERVATION 
Epucation, Henry B. Ward, Editor. 
The National Wildlife Federation. 
Washington, D.C. 242 pp. Sixty cents 
(paper); one dollar (cloth). 


This book aims to give a clear and sim- 
ple presentation of the principle of con- 
servation. It is a composite of chapters by 
various authors. Wesley C. Mitchell, of 
Columbia University, discusses the rela- 
tionship of conservation, liberty and eco- 
nomics; W. C. Lowdermilk, of the U. S. 
Soil Conservation service, the conservation 
of soil as a natural resource; Paul B. Sears, 
of Oberlin College, the “ABC of Con- 
servation”; Arthur N. Pack, of the Ameri- 
can Nature Association, the pitfalls sur- 
rounding conservation; W. W. Horner 
and Richard W. Horner discuss applied 
science in its relationship to wild life. Both 
have become experts through extensive ex- 
perience in the area of conservation. Al- 
most a half of the volume is written by 
Henry B. Ward, of the University of Illi- 
nois, the editor, long known for his interest 
in the field. He analyzes biology as a subject 
basic to all conservation education. 

School authorities are now in a mood to 
introduce conservation into the curriculum. 
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But confusion has prevailed because empha- 
sis in the field has been on diverse points 
of view. The aim here is to give a tfeat- 
ment which will be comprehensive and at 
the same time proportionate, placing first 
things first. 

The prominence of the authors is suf- 
ficient guarantee of the validity of the facts. 
The style is simple, the facts are clearly 
presented. Illustrations and charts vitalize 
the presentation. Dr. Ward, in the latter 
part of the book makes it clear that biology 
courses must be more concerned with liv- 
ing things than with cadaverous remains. 
He agrees with the point of view expressed 
previously by others, notably by President 
Butler, of Columbia University, that sci- 
ence courses have tended towards voca- 
tional work, research and specialism, caus- 
ing a decline in its study. He believes the 
subject of biology can be rejuvenized if it 
takes life as its center. And of course the 
moral is that the study of conservation is 
such an aspect. 

The volume seems particularly helpful 
for teachers of biology through giving a 
point of view toward conservation, and 
through furnishing supplementary mate- 
rials. It is also designed well as a supple- 
mentary reading volume for the school 
library, especially in the earlier chapters. 


8 


HISTORY 


Tue Kentucky by Thomas D. Clark. 
Illustrated by John A. Spielman. Farrar 
and Rinehart. 431 pp. $2.50. 

The latest addition to the Farrar and 
Rinehart series on “The Rivers of Amer- 
ica” memorializes one of the most romantic 
streams in this country. Kentucky means 
to many Americans fine horses, bourbon, 
feuds, Civil War episodes, lush social liv- 
ing. Mr. Clark says little about feuds and 
little about the Civil War, but about moon- 
shining and horse racing he writes all too 
little. There are absorbing pages about the 
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old Shaker settlement, flat boats floating 
with their homely cargo to New Orleans, 
the rip-snorting relaxation periods on the 
way, the weary return on foot and on 
horse-back, encounters with river bandits; 
later the coming of the stern-wheeler 
(Blue Wing II). From rich sources the 
author tells also of the hard shell Baptists 
and their funeral services, of the famous 
Graham’s spring where Kentucky belles 
and stately dames mingled with the lords of 
manor and their scions. In the colorful re- 
view appears Cassius M. Clay, one of the 
most picturesque of American characters; 
Sally Ward, even stranger; Dr. Warfield, 
noted breeder of race horses. For the gour- 
met there “is a chapter on Kentucky cook- 
ing, and, of course, a few pages on Ken- 
tucky politics. The author as a loyal Ken- 
tuckian has done well by his river. 

The Kentucky is not a large or very 
long river. It rises in the eastern part of 
the state, meanders through several creeks 
until at Beattyville it settles down to the 
business of behaving as a real river should. 
But the head country with its creek-high- 
ways is just west of Virginia and its tide- 
water. Rugged landscape well suited to 
moonshining prevails at the source. Like- 
wise, near the mouth, the Kentucky flows 
through ravines and deep gashes. Between 
these ragged and severe extremities lies the 
blue-grass, serene rolling fields that invite 
dweller and visitor to linger and forget the 
rest of the world. One regrets that the 
author did not give the reader more of a 
visit in Lexington and Frankfort for surely 
there must be many a story from these 
fair centers. But perhaps these will be 
featured in another volume. As the book 
stands it is delightful reading, surprising in 
its information (about the Shakers, for ex- 
ample). Its descriptions of the mountaineers 
are among the best. We are glad to have 
learned so much about the colt Lexington. 
And, once more, we are grateful for the 
information about Nancy Hanks. This 
point will save us from the embarrassment 
that has befallen many a tourist. 
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The Kentucky maintains the high qual- 
ity of the series as a whole. 
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RELIGION 


Tue InNER Wor.p: An INTRODUCTION 
TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIANITY 
by John Wright Buckman. Harper and 
Brothers. 285 pp. $3.50. 

Although Christianity is considered in 
these pages as “a faith, an experience, a 
way of life,” nevertheless a vital philosophy 
is bound up with this creed and emerges as 
an experience. The author, who previously 
wrote a volume entitled The Humanity 
of God, here takes the liberal point of view 
toward Christian doctrine. Believing man 
to be homo explorans, who seeks for truth 
in the inner life of the spirit as well as in 
the outer material, he here tries to evolve 
a philosophy of religion which is consonant 
with contemporary thinking in present-day 
scientific and social fields. ‘The two impor- 
tant words in such a philosophy are self 
and experience. 

Four parts indicate the scope of the in- 
vestigation. First, there is a consideration 
of the “members of the inner world,” 
which discusses the self, the individual, the 
relationship of the self and the body, the 
moral self, and the transition from self to 
person and personality. Next, the structure 
of the inner world is considered. Experience 
—cognitive, emotive and volitional—is held 
to be the key. Here are discussions of the 
interpretation of experience and its expres- 
sion, and the nature of truth. Third, the 
“source of the inner world” is treated cov- 
ering religion, theism, revelation and _his- 
tory. Finally, taking a leaf from the pages 
of modern psychology, Part IV is devoted 
to the expansion of the inner world. 
Thwarted and shattered selves, the per- 
durance of persons, the expanding personal 
environment, and the vanquishment of evil 
are the themes. 

In keeping with the adopted point of 
view scant attention is given to such sub- 
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jects as the resurrection, the miracles, the 
virgin birth, and other traditional doctrines 
of the Christian church. At once conserva- 
tive thinkers in the philosophy of Christian- 
ity will deplore the absence of a discussion 
of these issues. It is likely that their omis- 
sion is intentional. However, there is much 
attention to many modern problems such 
as freedom, the Mind-Brain function, the 
relationship of morality to mores, Chris- 
tianity and childhood, duty, expression and 
self-expression, religion and nationalism, 
the mission of minorities, the mentally 
thwarted, evil (individual and corporate), 
Christian aggression and the Christian’s 
attitude toward war, individual expression, 
the obsolescence of the doctrine of total 
depravity, and inspiration. The author de- 
velops the principle of personality as primary 
and shows its application to present and 
future life. 

The philosophy of life here set forth is 
constructed on the basis of the “corporate 
thinking of twenty centuries of reflection” 
and assumes the truth implicit in Christian 
revelation. Ancient and contemporary wis- 
dom is marshalled through the writings of 
such philosophical seers at Plato, Augus- 
tine, Boethius, Erasmus, Calvin, Zwingli, 
Leibnitz, Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Eucken, Breasted, Har- 
nack, Bergson, Bosanquet, Bradley, Jacks, 
McConnell, Eddington, Jeans, Millikan, 
Pierce, Royce, Hocking, Santayana, 
Dewey, Barth and Brunner. The names 
indicate the breadth of the treatment. Di- 
verse in their points of view as these are, 
the author distills from their teachings a 
logical presentation of his own point of 
view, a synthesis of the vari-form philoso- 
phies. For he believes that “Only in the 
light of the development of philosophy it- 
self—as well as of history, sociology, 
ethics, science, and literature, embracing 
the accumulating knowledge of man and 
nature—could the formative principles and 
vital truths of the Christian philosophy of 
life appear in all their present meaning and 
future promise.” 
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Copiously documented, this volume is 
designed to assist the reader to synthesize 
modern learning and the truth of the Scrip- 
tures. Modestly, the author disclaims hav- 
ing any notion of finality for his views, but 
assumes that they are only approximations 
to the truth, which by his theory he doubt- 
less expects to be developed and clarified 
with future experiences of philosophers. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


CENSORSHIP 1917 by James R. Mock. 
Princeton University Press. 240 pp. 
$2.50. 

At the present moment the subject of 
censorship is of compelling interest. Accord- 
ingly, one does well to recall how censor- 
ship was imposed during World War I. 
When discussion is full of pro and con it is 
well to secure the desired information on 
the subject from unimpeachable sources, 
since much of what is said and written is 
tinged with emotion and represents the 
favored viewpoint of the speaker or writer. 
The facts here are from authentic sources. 
For his information the writer has gone 
to hitherto unpublished material in the 
National Archives in Washington (of 
which he is Associate Archivist), supple- 
menting what he found there with the 
sources used by other scholars. 

His study is prefaced by the following 
statement: ““The main purpose of this vol- 
ume is to show the extent to which the 
First Amendment to the Constitution was 
set aside during the greatest crisis through 
which this nation has passed up to the pres- 
ent time.” A second aim of the volume is 
to reveal the dangers inherent in continu- 
ing in peace repressive wartime measures, 
using them as a means for “stifling politi- 
cal, economic, and social reform when 
reconstruction should have been the all- 
absorbing effort of this nation.” 

After giving an historical account of cen- 
sorship as it has existed in the United 
States, Mr. Mock describes censorship 
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made effective in 1917. The germs of cen- 
sorship were to be found in various legal 
enactments in the States and in extra-legal 
activities of informal aggressive groups. 
With this favorable background as a prep- 
aration of the popular mind the national 
government moved swiftly to control what- 
ever military and other general information 
which, if given out, seemed deleterious to the 
winning of the war. Laws were enacted 
against spies and traitors. A censorship 
board was created. The activities of the 
Board covered cables and telegrams, letters 
and verbal statements of soldiers and sail- 
ors, the mails and the press, motion picture 
films, and “Soap-box orations.” To each 
of these a chapter is given, and specific de- 
tails attest the accuracy of the account. 
“One of the chief tasks of our Federal 
Authorities during World War I was to 
make certain that eloquence did not set fire 
to reason.” So states the author. These re- 
strictions were to have been removed with 
the cessation of hostilities. 

According to the author, however, cen- 
sorship measures which were invoked dur- 
ing the war and intended to be effective 
only during its duration, were used “‘in one 
guise or another, and by one agency or an- 
other” for more than twenty years after 
its conclusion. They were used to stamp 
out evils which were evil only to some in- 
terested group who wished to have them 
stamped out. Although censorship is a 
needed function of government in wartime, 
it should be lifted at its close. Otherwise, 
the author concludes that “if repression 
continues after the war is over, we shall 
have lost the very ideal for which we 


fought.” 
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Economic CONSEQUENCES OF THE SEC- 
onp WorLp War by Lewis L. Lorwin. 
Random House. 510 pp. $3.00. 
Whatever may be the outcome of the 

present war one thing is certain: the old 

economic pattern will not be rewoven. The 
days of royalty and of economic privilege 
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will not be revived, if for no other reason 
than that common man throughout the 
world is not only aware of ‘the injustices 
long imposed upon him but also awake to the 
power that he can realize through compact 
and aggressive organization. What all of 
this implies is lucidly and authoritatively 
set forth by Mr. Lorwin in the present 
volume. Divided into five parts the exposi- 
tion covers an analysis of the Nazi ideology, 
the bases of democracy, the consequences 
of a Nazi victory, the outcome of a demo- 
cratic victory, and factors in post-war ad- 
justment. A trained economist familiar 
with Washington and Geneva, the author 
writes with knowledge of what has been 
going on behind the scenes and of what are 
the real causes of the present conflict. 

Modern history records the rise of na- 
tionalism, imperialism, cosmopolitanism. 
What lies in the offing, if the Nazi ideology 
conquers, is a new type of vast economic 
domination, colonial expansion, and finan- 
cial dictatorship which would subject, par- 
ticularly the United States, to social and 
political decadence and a totally different 
way of life from that which has prevailed 
during the past fifty years. Hints of what 
this change would involve are now clear 
enough: rubber shortage, mineral shortage, 
and widespread curtailment of activities in 
all those fields dependent upon foreign 
sources of raw materials. These would be- 
come ours at the prices controlled by the 
Nazi traders. 

On the other hand, if the democracies 
win it will be their opportunity and high 
duty to spread the results of technocracy 
throughout the world, to provide social 
protection for all peoples and higher stand- 
ards of living for primitives and civilized 
alike, larger and more effective harnessing 
of human resources with the consequent 
minimizing of the amount of unemploy- 
ment based upon greedy competition. 
Hence, a new status for labor and a new 
base of distribution of wage and income. 
All of this implies and demands a new type 
of management of economic needs, not on 
the basis of exploitation or domination but 
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international planning and federalization 
of nations into regional boards of control 
and scientific regulation. In other words, 
what the author envisions is in line with 
the many proposals for some kind of united 
states of the world in which all peoples 
shall share in the creating of a social order 
that can and will in time yield justice for 
all men whatever their habitat. It is a 
utopian dream but never has its fulfillment 
seemed more likely than now. 


¥ 


TRAVEL 


We FoLLtow THE WEsTERN TRAIL by 
Ruth Wheeler. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 157 pp. $2.00. 

We have had many books of conquest 
recounting the deeds of heroes in winning 
the West and volumes of travel setting 
forth the natural scenic wonders of the 
region. Fewer have been concerned with 
the flora and fauna of the country. A cen- 
tury ago a poet asked, regarding birds, 
“Hast thou named them without a gun?” 
The author of this book could answer in 
the affirmative for here a series of word 
descriptions and camera studies are done by 
her and her husband. Her dominating in- 
terest in the book is bird life. She gives 
descriptions of Cedar waxwings, gulls, 
oyster-catchers, turnstones, wild geese, 
Pigeon Guillemots, sandpipers, Water 
Ouzels, Mountain Quail, killdeer, Sand- 
hill Cranes, Avocets and Rosy Finches. But 
there are also pictures of animals such as 
foxes, ground squirrels, coyotes, kangaroo 
rats, conies and Leucostictes. But there is 
more than description. A keen observer, the 
author narrates interesting incidents, and 
draws philosophical conclusions. 

Word paintings and vivid imagery are 
found in the vital descriptions of the West- 
ern sea; the purple haze of evening; the 
crashing mountain storms; the roaring for- 
est fires; lonesome Death Valley; the heart 
of the desert; the majestic scenes on the 
timberline; and the quiet secret caves. The 
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photographic illustrations are striking and 
unusual. The author, “in nature’s pres- 
ence” was learning Life rather than a col- 
lection of scientific names, forms, and fami- 
lies. Accordingly her writing is poetic, in- 
spirational and enervating. 

No little interest is aroused by the many 
vivid literary descriptions of which a scene in 


Death Valley is typical. 


It was the soft beauty of the small hills that 
allured and fascinated us. The banks of yellow 
clay were cut into soft dimpled hills of gold, as 
alluring as the dimpled hand of a babe. We 
climbed over a hill of golden clay, sinking ankle- 
deep into the loose earth. From the top of the 
little ridge we looked away over the deeply-cut 
mounds and winding canyons. In the bottom of 
the canyon was a broad stream bed, a delicate 
stroke of lavender between the gold. Beyond, a 
deep orange hill was frosted with chocolate that 
covered the top and ran down the sides like 
melting ice cream. Farther away arose a higher 
hill of deep lavender; it must have been a pot of 
paint which the artist used to color the winding 
stream bed. On every side was color, pink, red, 
lavender, green, brown; but gold predominated 
and drenched the mountain side. 


The author, as she hiked or rode on the 
trail amidst scenes of rare beauty, often- 
times made a leisurely stop in mental re- 
flection “to be filled with new patterns of 
life; to listen quietly to the melody of the 
wind in the trees, the orchestra of the 
waters of a cascade, or the symphonic roar 
of the surf with her eyes and ears open to 
“see the character of the Creator and hear 
the voice of the Infinite.” It is to a similar 
experience that she calls the reader so that 
he may discover afresh in Nature “many 
of the basic principles of life,” learn the 
lessons of “obedience, patience, peace, tem- 
perance and trust in the ways of the wil- 
derness” as he withdraws temporarily in 
these retreats from the “pleasure-seeking, 
money-making, economic swirl of hu- 
manity.” 

In a day of confused turmoil and high 
tension the leisurely serenity which is the 
note of this book is needed. It is a book 
which soothes the nerves and calms the 
spirit. It tempts one to nature, “the good 
nurse” in escape to quiet and contentment. 

















































Review of Current Periodical Literature 





GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


BoRDEN, CHARLES A. “War Brings Tahiti Hap- 
piness.” Travel. 78:15-16 ff. February, 1942. 
The people of Tahiti, affected by the war, are 

returning to the primitive life and culture of 

the ancients. Foreign luxuries that undermined 
their health and contentment have disappeared. 

They are cooking the old dishes, building the old 

houses, fishing in primitive manner, singing the 

old songs. So long as the wars of “civilized” 
peoples are kept from their shores, they will live 
contentedly. 


DUCKER, PETER F. “We Must Accept Rationing.” 
Harper's Magazine. 184:1-9. December, 1941. 
America must decide between inflation and 

rationing. To secure equality of arms with 

Hitler, this country must devote a third of its 

total productive capacity to defense. To achieve 

this goal civilian consumption must be cut 17 

to 20 per cent. To accomplish this, prices must 

be doubled in a year. Priorities hasten inflation. 

Taxation and saving cut down civilian demand 

and purchasing power. The decisive method 

necessary is rationing (as England discovered). 

In that country rationing is employed before 

there is economic need to cut down the supply. 


Fak, O. P. J. “Healthy Hearts for the Middle 
Aged.” Hygeia. 20:90-91. February, 1942. 
“We must use our heads to conserve our 

hearts.” Eight suggestions are indicated: sufficient 
sleep and leisure, rest after meals, balanced and 
moderate exercise, consistent tranquility, com- 
plete muscular relaxation several times a day, 
avoidance of unnecessary effort, a balanced dietary 
program, and control of emotions. 


GANDHI, MOHANDAS K, “My Seven Points for 
a New World Order.” The Rotarian. 60:14-15. 
February, 1942. 


The seven points which are discussed are: 
(1) equal distribution of goods; (2) individual 
action on equal distribution as an example; (3) 
trusteeship of the wealth; (4) each a servant 
of society; (5) ahisma-non-violence; (6) obedi- 
ence to the law of God; and (7) nonviolent co- 
operation. 


KNIGHT, CHARLES R. “Parade of Life Through 
the Ages.” The National Geographic Maga- 
wine. $1:141-184. February, 1942. 


Records of life left in fossils ranging from 
500 million of years ago to the present time. 
There are descriptions of some typical skeletal 
remains. Beautiful colored reproductions of paint- 
ings and black and white illustrations embellish 
the text. 


LarrD, DonaLp A. “No Mystery in Pep.” 
Scientific Monthly. 166:73-75. February, 1942. 
Protective eating is a condition of “pep.” The 

author prescribes three 
fruits or fruit juices daily, eggs and milk, eight 
glasses of water daily, relaxation at mealtime, an 
hour of sunshine each day, are necessary. The 
dentist and physician should make a complete 
check-up each year. 


vegetables a day, two 


LANDIS, JuDSON T. “Hobbies and Happiness in 
Old Age.” Recreation. 35:607 ff. January, 
1942. 

A study was recently made by members of the 
Sociology Department at Iowa State College. 
People who work, who have gardens, who have 
hobbies, are happier than those who do not. Men’s 
hobbies change after 65 to radio, conversation 
and reading from more active pursuits. Women’s 
change less. It may be that, on the average, women 
live three years longer than men because they 
do not “retire” in the same sense, as a rule. In- 
ability of men to adjust to retirement may con- 
tribute to shortening life. Farmers should retire 
to a small town but never to a city. 


LEHMAN, Harvey C. “Optimum Ages for Eminent 
Leadership.” Scientific Monthly. 54:162-175. 
February, 1942. 

A study was made of the ages at which best 
leadership is found in the following areas: gov- 
ernmental, diplomatic, military, naval, judicial, 
professional, religious, educational, and business. 
Graphs show the situation concretely. There is a 
summarizing table showing age-intervals at which 
forty-eight types of leadership “arrived.” Though 
former studies have shown that several kinds of 
creative thinking are most likely to culminate in 
the thirties, “the top of the political ladder” is 
reached by men in their late fifties. 


MEAD, MARGARET. “Has the Middle Class a 
Future?” Survey Graphic. 31: 64-67 ff. Febru- 
ary, 1942. 

“No, not if they ever begin to think of them- 
selves as a class and organize as pressure groups 
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for class privileges!” So the author answers. 
“Only folly, only trafficking with class and 
status ideas, with some trivial association between 
keeping a special kind of shop or holding a spe- 
cial kind of job and respectability, only accepting 
alibis for failure rather than looking for new 
roads to success, can deprive the middle class men 
—the average American—of this future.” 


MILLIKAN, RoBert A. “I Believe in God.” 
Scribner’s Commentator. 11:6-8. January, 
1942. 

“Everyone who reflects at all believes in one 
way or another in God.” “Materialism as com- 
monly understood is an altogether absurd and 
utterly irrational philosophy, and is so regarded, 
I believe, by most thoughtful men.” “I do not 
see how there can be any sense of duty, or any 
reason for altruistic conduct which is essentially 
divorced from the conviction that moral conduct, 
or what we call goodness, is somehow or other 
worth while, that there is something in the uni- 
verse which gives significance and meaning. . . .” 


PounD, ARTHUR, “The Virtues of Thrift.” Scrib- 
ner’s Commentator. 11:59-62. January, 1942. 
“Like ancient Gaul, society is divided into three 

parts—the natural-born savers, those who save 

under pressure, and those who borrow from the 
cook.” In any town one-third of the inhabitants 
own the town, the other two-thirds are borrow- 
ing from or paying rent to others. In Credit 

Unions one-third join to save money, the other 

two-thirds for borrowing. Savers are the source of 

social progress and commercial expansion. 


PRAEGER, CARRIE WILL. “Only Yesterday in Con- 
quered Thailand.” Travel. 78:20-21 ff. Janu- 
ary, 1942. 

A vivid illustrated picture of Siam is given by 
the author. There is a description of ancient cus- 
toms, and the mingling of these with modern 
practices. There is a historical description of the 
opening of the country. 


Riccs, ARTHUR STANLEY. “The Evolution of 
War.” Scientific Monthly. 54: 110-124. Febru- 
ary, 1942. 

War was unkown to primitive man. It began 
when early kings concluded that it was dangerous 
to have potentially hostile peoples near by. Then 
war was linked with economic advantages. It 
became a national enterprise with orderly meth- 
ods. The World War revealed very little stra- 
tegical advance over those which had gone before. 
Weapons were more powerful, ruthlessness pre- 
vailed, the psychology of fear and defeat was 
used. Now espionage and sabotage are tools and 
“total war” results but they will have little ef- 


fect on the U.S. 
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ROBERTS, W. ADOLPHE. “New Orleans: Fortune’s 
Darling on the Levee.” Travel. 78:10-14 ff. 
February, 1942. 


A description which personalizes this unique 
city! There is a discussion of work and play, of 
products, mental atmosphere and entertainment. 
Profusely illustrated, the article awakens a feel- 
ing of nostalgia in those who have visited the 
city. 


STIMMEL, L. H. “Our Ugly Contemporaries.” 
College English. 3:454-459. February, 1942. 
Ugliness is the mode in modern fiction. But as 

a literary device it has not established itself in 

accepted masterpieces. “The mere fact that a 

naturalist chooses to confer the dignity of print 

upon certain monosyllables which he remembers 
from his boyhood does not make these mono- 
syllables sublime.” True as such books as “The 

Grapes of Wrath” and “For Whom the Bell 

Tolls” are socially, the question remains whether 

literature should recognize the ars gratia artis 

theory. 


STOVALL, FLoyp. “The Value of Emerson To- 
day.” College English. 3:433-442. February, 
1942. 

“It has been often said that there are two 
sides to the typical American character and that 
these two opposite sides are represented by the 
idealism of Johnathan Edwards and the pragma- 
tism of Benjamin Franklin.” Emerson represents 
both sides and transmuting Puritanism, deism, 
Unitarianism, and transcendentalism into an ideal- 
ism of America, he stressed the strength of the 
individual in democracy, and moral sense in the 
individual. “He will not permit us to forget the 
supreme importance of character in the final 
disposition of human problems, and that is his 
indispensable value today for America.” 


WHITEHEAD, ALFRED Nortu. “The Problem of 
Reconstruction.” The Atlantic Monthly. 169: 
172-175. February, 1942. 

“Sociological disruption is the most contagious 
disease known to mankind.—There can be no 
civilization apart from a well-organized system 
of inter-related activities, within which the in- 
timacies of family life can be developed.” Again, 
“There -must be satisfaction for the purposes that 
are inherent in human life.” In the new crisis of 
civilization, there will be opportunity “where 
the whole spread of knowledge discloses new 
possibilities for practise.” Historians as well as 
scientists will have a place. “I do not trust any 
extreme, abstract plan of universal social con- 
struction—in practise every successful advance is 
a compromise.” Primary is the diffusion of op- 
portunity, the sort being, “relevant to each special 
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case” and depends on the unique characteristics 
of the peoples who are concerned. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BRICKMAN, WILLIAM W. “A Bibliography of 
Recent Educational Bibliographies.” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision. 27 :481- 
512. October, 1941. 


An exhaustive and valuable listing of refer- 
ences to recent educational literature. These 
bibliographies are classified according to fields of 
interest, e.g., business education, comparative edu- 
cation, educational history, educational philoso- 
phy, etc. 


BRowNn, FREDERICK S. “Workbooks Wanted.” 
The School Executive. 61:30-31. February, 
1942. 

Sixty-nine per cent of students in two senior 
high schools liked workbooks, especially in his- 
tory and English, because it serves as a study 
guide. Occasional copying is done by the students. 
No significant correlation is found between popu- 
larity of a subject and the use of a workbook in 
that subject. 


Davis, Ira C. et al. “Reports of the National 
Committee on Science Teaching.” Education. 
62 :260-263. January, 1942. 

The official reports of the Committee are in 
print, in press and in preparation. While these 
reports are not official, each author, writing as 
an individual, is a member of the Committee and 
presumably summarizes the viewpoint of the 
Committee. In the words of the editor “they fur- 
nish glimpses of the earnest labor of the National 
Science Committee which the final reports will 
conceal. Sub-committees treated philosophy, needs, 
effective procedures, evaluation and effective ma- 
terials. 


Doy_Le, Henry G. “Concerning Content Sub- 
jects.” Secondary Education. 10:245-254. De- 
cember, 1941. 

“Backbone-less, content-less, entertainment-and- 
busy-work-inspired theory of education has no 
place in the present day world.” Language and 
number skills are fundamental for democratic 
education. History must be studied. There should 
be “education for leadership.” Present-day de- 
featism must itself be defeated. The time has 
come to replace a “feeble, effeminate and vague 
educational theory with a theory strong, virile 


and positive.” (Bagley) 


GILBERT, Harry Howarp. “Secondary Science 
and Pupil Prejudice.” Journal of Educational 
Research. 35:294-299. December, 1941. 


In an investigation “to determine what meas- 
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urable influence science instruction exerted upon 
a pupil’s growth in ability to view data imper- 
sonally,” it was found that high school science 
as taught by the teachers in the study did not 
produce significant difference in a pupil’s ability 
to ignore his prejudices. 


Hoty, T. C. “Location, Construction, and Equip- 
ment of Schoolhouses for Health.” School 
Board Journal. 104:19-20 ff. January, 1942. 


Only recently has much been done about locat- 
ing buildings in terms of the health of pupils. 
Ventilation and heating is still a problem. In- 
creased attention is being given to lighting. Better 
seating is now the rule. There is better equipment 
for safety and there is better pupil transporta- 
tion. Better janitorial service is being furnished, 
and, as a result, classrooms are cleaner. 


JouNnson, WILLIAM H. “Development of the 
Chicago Program to Aid Pupils Lacking Read- 
ing Readiness.” The Elementary School Jour- 
nal. 42:337-346. January, 1942. 

The program is one to give entering first- 
grade pupils lacking in normal reading readiness, 
special attention. On the basis of four semesters’ 
operation, the plan of coéperation with the home 
has resulted in important improvement. Interest 
of parents and teachers has been secured and 
they have sympathetically handled individual 
cases. Many children are saved from failure in 
the early school years. 


Jupp, CHARLEs H. “The Real Youth Problem.” 
School and Soctety. §5:29-33. January 10, 
1942. 

This is a defense of the C.C.C. and N.Y.A. 
against the position taken by the Educational 
Policies Commission. Dr. Judd thinks a great 
many school administrators are suffering from 
“acute intellectual myopia,” and suggests they 
drop their “guerrilla warfare.” He suggests the 
school curriculum be brought up to date. Mean- 
while, he suggests that all agencies be allowed 
to aid youth in whatever ways they can, and 
that an intelligent program of public works be 
developed. 


KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N. “Education in a De- 
mocracy at War.” Frontiers of Democracy. 
8:115-117. January 15, 1942. 

A long war is indicated. There will be a degree 
of restriction of academic freedom in schools. 
There is need for the schools to recognize the 
necessity of bringing the program to bear direct- 
ly on the students and community. Education 
must develop understanding of, and loyalty to 
democracy. Mental health of students must be a 
major concern, Trained workers must be pro- 
vided. It is important to educate the ablest minds 
for the post-war period. 
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Le1cH, RoBert D. “Scholarship and Progressive 
Education.” Progressive Education. 18:408- 
410. December, 1941. 

An article seeking to remove the suspicion that 
progressives in education slight scholarship. He 
concludes: “Scholarship, therefore, despite all the 
false moves, foolish practises, and current counter- 
emphases, has a fundamental ally in progressive 
education.” Admitting that some progressive 
schools smack of the athletic club, art colonies 
or Greenwich Village, the author insists that the 
school must be a “nurturer and patron of in- 
tellectual achievement,” and that this is the 
promise of some of the best progressive practice. 


McAFEE, MILprReD H. “Educating Daughters.” 
The Atlantic Monthly. 169:211-218. Febru- 
ary, 1942. 

A description is given of education at Welles- 
ley College. “Wellesley is traditional (to the ex- 
tent that it is traditional) by choice, not inertia.” 
Education “is designed to enrich life for students, 
and thereby to make life richer for the community 
of which they will be a part.” Students will serve 
their nation by preserving an understanding of 
the past, in maintaining objectivity and con- 
templation. During war they will “learn the arts 
of age-long value.” The author concludes: “It is 
for these values that the struggle is on.” 


MILLER, CLyDE R. “Public Opinion Polls and 
Public Schools.” Teachers College Record. 43: 
245-254. January, 1942. 

The opinion poll has become the basis for im- 
proving services and programs. They can func- 
tion only in a democracy where people are free 
to express their opinions. But more attention 
should be paid to polling the minority groups. 
And more attention must be given to polls after 
discussion. Polls may aid discussion in time of 
war as well as during peace. 


PENHOLE, RANDALL R. “Contrasting Viewpoints 
of Teachers and Administrators.” School 
Board Journal. 103:31 ff. December, 1941. 


In this article there is a description of the 
changes which occur in teachers when they are 
elected to administrative positions. These are 
primarily community relationships. 
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PRESSEY, SIDNEY L. “Social and Useful College 
Classes.” School and Society. 55: 117-120. 
January 31, 1942. 

Teacher education may be impractical. A sur- 
vey of 325 college of education underclassmen 
showed 23 per cent who had no experience deal- 
ing with children or adolescents; 24 per cent had 
never done any work of any kind; 8 per cent had 
never been outside their home states; 6 per cent 
had never been away from home overnight. A 
remedy may be found in a socialized-service pro- 
gram which will enliven instruction. 


PRESTON, RALPH C, “Stereotypes in Education.” 
School and Society. 55:1-5. January 3, 1942. 
Five propositions are analyzed: 1. We teach 

the child and not the subject. 2. We are concerned 

with the development of the whole child. 3. This 
was the learner’s own idea. 4. We are studying 
this because the pupils were so interested in it. 

5. We do this to increase the children’s security. 


RENNER, GEORGE T. “The Conservation Motif in 
the Social Studies.” The Social Studies. 33:5-9. 
January, 1942. 

The principal task of the civics teacher today is 
to educate our youth to recognize and assume in- 
dividual responsibility for public welfare; of the 
geography teacher “to see and evaluate the good 
and the bad in our pattern of resource use”; of 
the history teacher “to give the student a per- 
spective upon our present relation of human so- 
ciety to its resources.” Emphasis must be put 
upon permanence rather than transcience due to 
wastefulness and indifference. 


ViLEs, N. E. and DALE, Tracy E. “How One 
City Provides for Pupils with Low I.Q.’s.” 
The Nation’s Schools. 29:14-16. February, 
1942. 

In St. Joseph, Missouri, an elementary school 
building has been reconditioned to house a school 
of special education. This article describes how 
pupils having 1.Q’s ranging from 40 to 75 are 
educated, This school prepares its pupils for life 
—giving them a four-point program of personal 
hygiene and health, character building, academic 
training and prevocational training in useful 


skills. 
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TUCSON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Tucson, ARIZONA 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


March 11, 1942 


Dr. Alfred L. Hall-Quest 
Editor The Educational Forum 
311 East 72nd St. 

New York City 


Dear Dr. HALL-QUEsT: 


Mr. Joe M. Young, Principal of the 
Wakefield Junior High School in Tucson, 
Arizona, recently told me of a plan he had 
whereby the teachers of America might be 
able to make a real contribution to National 
Defense during the summer vacation 
months. 

As Mr. Young’s plan seemed to have a 
great deal of merit and would benefit not 
only the National Defense Program, but 
would also benefit the teachers themselves, 
I suggested to Mr. Young that he permit 
me to send this plan as an article written 
by him, to you for publication. I also told 
him that I would like to send a copy to Mr. 
J. W. Studebaker and to Mrs. M. H. Dahl 
for their consideration. 

Mr. Young’s figures may be a bit opti- 
mistic and may need considerable revision, 
since it is probable that many of the teach- 
ers will be teaching summer school classes 
this year. However it is one of the few con- 
structive plans which I have seen for further 
participation by teachers in the National De- 
fense Program. 

Your careful consideration of the “plan” 
enclosed will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert D. Morrow, 
Superintendent 


War Time Jobs For Teachers 
In Summer 


“A Plan” 


Submitted by Joe M. Young 
Principal of Wakefield Junior High School 
Tucson Public Schools, Tucson, Arizona 


During the coming summer we, the 
teachers of America, will have approximately 
three months of time on our hands which 
many of us desire to use in the service of 
our country. We believe that our country 
urgently needs this time. Most of us are not 
especially concerned with the financial re- 
muneration which might come to us as the 
result of the work which we might do, but 
are motivated by an earnest desire to be of 
service. 

Not all teachers would be available for 
summer work. Some will need physical rest 
and must have it if they are to return to 
their teaching duties next fall in proper 
physical condition. Some will find it neces- 
sary to attend summer school. But most of 
us only need a change from our classroom 
routine and would profit both physically and 
intellectually by some type of summer em- 
ployment. 

There are over 1,000,000 teachers in 
America. If one half of these teachers, or 
500,000, could be placed in summer jobs 
for ninety days, at eight hours per day, this 
would make a total of 360,000,000 hours. 
This, it seems to us, would make a sizable 
dent in the labor shortage which seems to 
exist in offices, farms and factories. 

How can the teachers of America be re- 
cruited and placed in summer jobs where 
they are most needed? The following sug- 
gested plan, or one similar to it, is one 
answer. 
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Let the President appoint a National 
Committee on “War Time Jobs For Teach- 
ers In Summer” composed of the President 
of the National Education Association, The 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and the head of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Let this committee appoint 
the following three National Sub-Commit- 
tees: 

1. A committee to conduct a survey of 
the teachers of the nation to ascertain what 
teachers will be available for summer em- 
ployment and what each is qualified to do. 

2. A committee to conduct a survey 
among the industries of the nation to ascer- 
tain what jobs might be available for teach- 
ers during the summer. 

3. A committee on placement. 

Let the National Committee also appoint 
a general committee in every state composed 
of the President of the State Education As- 
sociation, the State Superintendent of Pub- 
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lic Instruction, and the Chief United States 
Employment officer in each state. Let this 
State Committee then appoint three State 
Sub-Committees corresponding to those 
mentioned above. 

Let this State Committee also appoint a 
general committee in each county or large 
city, formed on the same general lines as 
the State and National Committees, who, 
in turn, would appoint local sub-commit- 
tees on teacher survey, job survey, and place- 
ment. These local committees would do the 
actual work of survey and placement, under 
the supervision of the State and National 
Committees. 

If such a plan were attempted it would 
have to be placed into operation at once so 
that the necessary surveys could be com- 
pleted before the close of school. Of course 
there will be obstacles, but when the great 
benefit of the labor is considered, the 
obstacles do not seem insurmountable. 








THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 
(Continued from page 240) 


Related to the theme of art is Try 
Travelogues with Your Teen-A ge Child, 
written by Ethel S. Beer of New York. 

Last December Annette Bennett, author 
of Reading Material and the Retarded 
Reader, passed away unbeknownst to the 
editor. We deeply sympathize with her rela- 
tives. 

The second of the two articles by Pro- 
fessor Philip W. L. Cox of New York Uni- 
versity reports the results of his visit in Peru, 
where he gleaned first-hand material for 
Peruvian Education Amid Social Antago- 
nisms. 

From various parts of the United States 


come the poems in this issue. Hazel M. Kerr 
wrote Wells Beside the Gate in San Jose, 
California. The Shadows Lengthen was 
written by Gladys Vondy Robertson of Den- 
ver, Colorado. Memory Muse is the work 
of E. Semonin, Akron, Ohio. Anna Louise 
Barney, Chico, California, sent us Odysseus 
Addresses His Men. From Montevallo, Ala- 
bama, came Love That Must Wait by Lor- 
etta Skelly. Hymn to Wimter was written by 
Ruth G. Van Horn, Parchment, Michigan; 
and Anna R. Crever sang the Song of the 
Rubber Tire, in San Jose, California. The 
interpretative drawings were created by 
Marjorie Gehner. 
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